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EARLY DAYS OF JOHN MARSHALL. 
BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
In the spring of 1776, a number of the Virgi- 


| sweet voice filled with melody and pathos, wait- 
ed upon them with the grand, simple gallantry 
and knightly elegance of the old regime, and en- 
deared himself to one and all by his kindliness 
and dignity; when one day he was forced to 
bid the happy circle farewell, there was not 
one of the family who did not regret that young 


nia troops who had participated in the battle of | Lieut. Marshall could not remain longer with 


Great Bridge, tarried on their journey home, at 
the good old town of York. Among them was 
a young man of twenty, who became a great fa- 
vorite with the gentlemen and ladies of the 
borough. He was tall, slender, with sparkling 
black eyes, and lips which wore an habitual smile. 


In his walk, his bearing, his simple and winning | 


gestures, were observable that characteristic 
called “thoroughbred.” In costume he was far 
from representing a very imposing appearance. 
His dress was plain, and somewhat the worse for 
wear; his slouch hat was actually shabby—he 
plainly paid not the least attention to his personal 
adornment. He had another suit which he some- 


times wore—no doubt to the terror of his nervous | 


young lady friends. This consisted chiefly of a 


rude cap, decorated with the tail of a buck—a | 


leathern belt sustaining a tomahawk and couteau 
de chasse, and a green hunting shirt, with the 
words “ Liberty or Death!” in large white letters 
on the bosom. It was the uniform of the * Cul- 
pepper Minute Men,” in which corps the youth 
held the post of lieutenant. 

Tarrying thus, in the fine spring days, at York- 
town, he became a regular visitor to the houses 
of the old gentry who at that time made the bo- 
rough an attractive spot, illustrating it with all 
the charms of former manners and refined fes- 
tivities. Among other friends whom the young 
lieutenant made, was Mr. Jaqueline Ambler, Col- 
lector of Customs for the port, and afterwards 
Treasurer of the new commonwealth, when his 
incorruptible integrity secured for him the noble 
name of “ The Aristides of Virginia.” With the 
whole household of the worthy Col. Ambler, 
the youth soon became what was then called “a 
great toast ;” 


fourteen years of age—Miss Mary Willis Ambler 
by name. Le read poetry to the ladies in his 
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but especially did he manage to | 
tind his way to the heart of a little damsel only | 


|them, to cheer them with his happy smile, to 
| read to them in his feeling tones their favorite 
| ballads, or tell with flashing eyes and flushed 
'cheeks of the day when Fordyce, the bravest 
of the brave, fell gallantly on the causeway at 
Great Bridge, in front of his grenadiers. 

Such is the figure which accurate family tradi- 
tion has preserved for us. This was John 
Marshall at twenty; when, only the son of a 
poor planter scarcely known beyond the limits 
of his county, he had never dreamed of the 
great future before him. To the present writer, 
at least, the picture is not without imterest. It 
is pleasant to see an illustrious personage in un- 
dress as it were; to have him presented to us 
in a homely and familiar attitude, just as he 
lived among his friends. The real character of 
the man is apt to be thus revealed to us more 
clearly and truthfully than in the grand histo- 
ric portrait. Those who love and cherish the 
memory of this eminent and noble person will 
not dissent from these views. He can never suf- 
fer from a close inspection—familiarity in this 
case breeds the deepest reverence. Marshall was 
always Marshall—he was always the simple- 
hearted gentleman. His beautiful urbanity and 
dignity in the high places which he filled, were 
not a robe put on for the occasion—it was the 
spontaneous utterance, of the inner man. It is 
worth while to glance at such a life, even from 
its souree—to see what a child-like sweetness 
and goodness may be united with gigantic in- 
tellectual strength. The stream of his life flowed 
out into the open plain, and rolled along in 
majestic force and volume, fertilizing and refresh- 
ing everything wherever it passed. But from the 
first, its current was pure and limpid. It was 
unstained in the river, because it had preserved 
litself from taint in the fountain. His career 
| would always command attention, for it is writ- 
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ten in enduring letters on the corner-stone of 
a great nation. But there is more than this— 
this life contains a great and noble moral. This 
moral is that the truest fame is that which is 
deserved. Marshall did his duty everywhere. 

He was born in Germantown, in Fauquier, 
under the shadow of the Blue Ridge, in 1755, 
the eldest of fifteen children. His father, Col. 
Thomas Marshall, was a planter of vigorous 
mind and high character, of narrow means, but 
good stock. At fourteen the youth was sent 
to school in Westmoreland where he made the 
acquaintance of a boy called James Monroe, af- 
terward President of the United States. He 
did not remain in Westmoreland long-—his father’s 
limited means, no doubt, compelling his recall. 
He returned home at sixteen—and never after- 
ward had any public tuition, with the excep- 
tion of a course of lectures which he snatched 
time from his military duties to attend long after- 
ward in Williamsburg. The want of regular in- 
struction by a professional teacher was, how- 
ever, admirably supplied by the vigorous train- 
ing of his father who seems to have been a 
gentleman in every way qualified to direct the 
energies of such a mind as the boy’s. But no 
spur was needed. The quick and excitable in- 
tellect of the youth delighted in mental exer- 
tion—the struggle of acquisition was a delight 


—and, very early, the future judge plunged into 
the attractive fields of poetry and belles lettres. 
His mind craved food for its restless appetite, 
and turned to every species of literature, with 


eager pleasure. At the age of twelve he had 
transcribed the whole of Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” 
and could repeat by heart a number of his mo- 
ral essays. The taste for poetry never deserted 
him. We find him reading aloud his favorite 
ballads to Miss Ambler and the ladies of York- 
town; he read poetry still, in his serene old 

e. 
But these literary pursuits did not absorb his 
attention. He delighted in field sports, in lonely 
rambles in the early morning before the dew 
had dried upon the grass, in visits, riding par- 
ties, country frolics, and all the diversions 
familiar to an honest old country neighborhood 
in the past. He used to speak of his younger 
days with delight—the grey-haired man re- 
turned to them joyfully in memory, and his face 
would glow and his eyes sparkle. He would speak 
of his father with eyes swimming in tears—of his 
goodness, kindness, and noble character; of his 
mother, and all the old scenes and occupations of 
his youth. All was plain and homely, but honest 
and simple; he said no one was ashamed. Often 
the repast would consist of corn meal ** mush,” 
and the ladies used thorns, in the abseuce of pins, 
to secure their dresses. [t was pleasant to hear 
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this kind-hearted gentleman and great intellect 
speak of those youthful times when the good Co- 
lonel Marshall reigned like a worthy patriarch in 
the midst of his large family, and love, reverence 
and innocence presided over the household, at 
their frugal board, or pursuing their stated duties. 
It was an admirable school for a great republican 
judge, who was designed by Providence for the 
lofty post of interpreter of right and justice. An 
immense strength of mind and genius for the se- 
verest logic, he possessed indeed by the gift of 
God; but in this primitive and honest school of 
the country home, he learned the vast importance 
of what is called ‘‘ common sense”—the value of 
judgment—above all, the nobility and beauty of 
the right and true. When he crossed the thresh- 
old to go out into the world, the youth had 
become what he always remained, an infallible 
“truthfinder,” and a Spartan in honesty. The 
merits of an issue might bury themselves beneath 
a mountain of legal rabbish—they never escaped 
him. Internal influences might seek to direct his 
decisions, by menaces, coaxings, cajoleries—he 
went straight on. Simple country faith was his 
guiding star. 

Thus passed in rural pursuits of a healthful and 
innocent character, the life of the young man 
until he reached his nineteenth year. Then the 
Revolution began to mutter in the distance. Tho 
contest in Massachusetts was followed imme- 
diately by that in Virginia. Dunmore evacuated 
Williamsburg, and Virginia was ina flame. Com- 
panies were raised in every county, nearly— 
among the rest in Culpepper, adjoining Fauquier. 
This troop, which was 350 strong, assembled 
near an old oak which is still standing—and Co- 
lonel Thomas Marshall was elected Major. His 
son John was made Lieutenant. The flag of the 
troop presented a coiled rattlesnake—the head 
for Virginia, and the twelve rattles for the other 
States : the mottoes, “‘ Don’r TREAD on ME!” and 
“ Lrperty or peatu.” These latter words were 
also painted upon the breasts of the green hunt- 
ing shirts of the company. The men were armed 
with rifles, tomahawks, and knives. Such was 
the warlike guise, in which the afterward famous 
Chief-Justice appeared at the head of his ardent 
troop. 

I need not detail the events of the march of 
the minute men, or their behavior at the battle 
of Great Bridge. All this is recorded in the vo- 
lumes of Virginia history, and need not be dwelt 
upon. Young Marshall acquitted himself with 
great courage and coolness, and must have read 
with youthful pride the words in the Virginia 
Gazette five days afterward: ‘Col. Stevens of 
the Culpepper battalion was sent round to the 
left to flank the enemy, which was done with so 
much spirit and activity thata rout immediately 
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ensued.” The advance was made in the face of | 
a murderous discharge of ball and grapeshot—it 
was a rough baptisin of fire for the youth, but it 
did not find him wanting. We may feel sure that 
he followed the body of Fordyce to the grave— 
the noble Englishman who, struck by eleven 
balls, and falling, leaped up, brushed his knee as 
though it were an accident, and fell dead, waving 
his hat above his head, and cheering on his gre- 
nadiers. The Virginians buried him with all the 
honors of war. His very enemies loved him and 
praised him—as I read the other day in an old, 
yellow, crumbling letter, written a short time 
after the battle, by the father of our venerable 
Bishop Meade. But | dwell too long upon these 
scenes, The young lieutenant of the minute men 
behaved well under fire, and returned homeward 
with his laurels. The Virginia troops were dis- 
banded, with the exception of a company which 
Ool. Thomas Marsiall commanded at Yorktown, 
and hither, as I said inthe commencement of my 
brief sketch, came his son on a visit. The visit 
seeins to have been more lengthy than he had in- 
tended. He tarried a good while at York. The 
reason of this extended sojourn was that the 
young soldier had surrendered at discretion, as 
the romance writers phrase it, before an enemy 
of another description. 

There is something in the story of the youth’s 
love, courtship and marriage, extremely pleasant 
and attractive to those who like the exhibitions 
of generous emotion, and simple, faithful affec- 
tion. The little drama there at York, the scenes 
of which have been carefully preserved in family 
papers, is a sort of pastoral poem. It seems to 
“dally with the innocence of love, like the old 
age.” It displays the character of John Marshall 
in the most beautiful and amiable light; and 
possesses the further and additional interest of | 
presenting a favorable example of the manner in 
which the Virginia gentleman of the ancient re- 
gime—the honest old unsophisticated times of 
yore—conducted himself in the prosecution of a 
* love affair.” 

As I have said, the young soldier became par- 
ticularly intimate with the family of Jaqueline 
Ambler, Esq., then Collector of Customs at the 
port of York, a gentleman whose memory is still 
cherished in Virginia, where he is known as 
“the Old Treasurer.” He was descended through | 
his mother from the distinguished Huguenot 
house of De la Roche Jaqueline, one of the purest 
families of the old French noblesse, and was a 
worthy representative of the race. His wife, the 
daughter of Lewis Burwell of Gloucester, a well- 
known patriot, had been a celebrated beauty at 
Williamsburg, where Rebecca Burwell was the 
synonym of loveliness and sweetness. She was 


the “R. B.” “Belinda” and “ Adnileb” spoken 
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of in the published letters of young Tom Jeffer- 
son, afterward President Jefferson, of Monticello, 
a gentleman whose head she turned, whom she 
discarded, and who thought of exiling himself 
from America on that account. Thus Mrs. Am- 
bler came near influencing seriously the struggle 
of the Revolution, in which the genius of Mr. 
Jefferson effected so much. Another similar in- 
cident suggests itself in this connection. Edward 
Ambler, the brother of Jaqueline, married Miss 
Mary Carey, the young heiress who discarded 
Washington—of whom a writer says, “it is more 
than probable that had he obtained possession of 
the large fortune which it was known Miss Carey 
would carry to the altar with her, he would have 
passed the remainder of his life in inglorious ease.” 
This seems rather an extreme idea, as Martha 
Custis, whom the General actually married, had 
a fine fortune; but the historic fact remains that 
Miss Carey did discard * the foremost man of all 
this world,” and so will not be entirely forgotten. 

These old traditions have drawn me too far from 
the pleasant family circle at York, in which 
young Marshall spent so many happy hours. 
Doubtless he enjoyed the refined hospitality and 
delightful conversation of the good Collector and 
his lovely wife—as tender-hearted and pious as 
she was beautiful—but the paramount attraction 
was a young girl of fourteen years of age, Miss 
Mary Willis Ambler, the daughter of his host. “ An 
attachment was formed at first sight,” says the 
document from which I derive these particulars 
“between him and the youngest daughter of Co- 
lonel Ambler, she being only fourteen years of 
age. Mr. Marshall endeared himself to them all, 
notwithstanding his slouched hat and negligent 
and awkward dress, by his amiable manners, fine 
talents, and especially his love for poetry, which 
he read tothem with deep pathos. In proof of 
the ardor of his character and the tenderness of 
his attachment, he often said “that he looked with 
astonishment on the present race of lovers, so to- 
tally unlike what he had been himself.” 

So unlike what he had been himself! This was 
the declaration of the venerable Chief-Justice, in 
his old age, when conversing with the good lady 
who furnished these particulars. We may fancy 
the expression of his kind, honest face, the smile 
on the lips, the light in the penetrating eyes, 
growing soft at these old memories, as at three 
score and ten the aged man recalled the scenes of 
his youth. They were filled with unalloyed plea- 
sure and sweetness to him, as he thought and 
conversed of them. They may please and interest 
us too, who cherish and value every incident con- 
nected with his life. It is a cheerful picture 
which we see through the gathering mists of 
more than fourscore years. It requires but a 
slight effort of the imagination to transport our- 
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selves from the hurry and bustle of the present— 
from the dust and turmoil of the rushing city— 
to the cheerful old mansion in the silent old bo- 
rough of York. We enter the hospitable door, 
and pass into the drawing-room, with its high- 
backed chairs, and carved sofas and tables, its 
tall, narrow mantelpiece, and ornamental wain- 
scoting reaching to the wooden cornice. In 
front of the great fireplace are seated the youth 
and the little maiden, his plain costume worn 
carelessly, his slouched hat thrown down on a 
chair; while the young lady is clad in the taste- 
ful and becoming dress of her epoch and social 
rank. The powdered hair is carried back from 
the fair young temples—the little rosetted slip- 
per just appears beneath the ample skirt; the 
rosy cheek resting on her hand, she is listening 
to the young man, who reads in his moving and 


pathetic voice some touching ballad, or poem of | 


the affections. It isa pleasant little seene—taken, 
as it were, from out the old romances—such as 
we do not see often to-day. Now the young 
men are impudent—or witty, as they think ; they 
laugh and quiz, and pay their addresses with a 
careless air. The youth whom we have looked 


upon reading poetry, and loving so romantically | 


in the silent old mansion had the right to be “ as- 
tonished at the present race of lovers,” and to 
contrast them with himself when he was young. 


In this happy manner passed some months; 
and then the youth was compelled to bid adieu 


to the lady of his heart. In July, 177€ he was 
appointed first Lieutenant in the 11th Virginia 
regiment; in May, 1777, he was made Captain. 
I shall not follow him in his military adventures. 
These are not necessary to the sketch I am at- 
tempting, and which has already, perhaps, ex- 
tended too far. He fought bravely at Iron Hill, 
Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth: at 
Valley Forge he was one of that noble host who 
left upon the snow the traces of their bleeding 
feet. He remained in the army until Arnold re- 
treated from Virginia, and then finding a redun- 
dancy of officers in the corps, resigned, having 
thus served throughout the whole Revolution. On 
a visit to Virginia in the winter of ’79-’80, he 
had attended the law lectures of Chancellor 
Wythe at William and Mary College, and ob- 
tained his license. He now applied himself to 
the practice of the law. In the spring of ’82 he 
served in the State Legislature—-in the autumn of 
the same year in the Executive Gouncil—in Jan- 
uary, ’83, at the age of twenty-six, he marricd, at 
the “ Cottage” in Hanover County, Miss Mary 
Willis Ambler. 

Such, in brief outline, were the early years of 
this noble and celebrated gentleman. He has 
been too often regarded as a mere statute of jus- 
tice—a cold embodiment of the science of juris- 
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prudence—as one who lived amid parchments 
and volumes of “reports,” and had no sympa- 
thies beyond the letter of the law. I have tried 
to draw, from authentic records, the living, breath- 
ing man—the warm, honest, kindly heart of the 
faithful son, the ardent patriot, the courtly che- 
valier. Some persons may possibly regard my 
picture as of doubtful propriety. The name of 
John Marshall is so venerable that they would 
not have him represented as a reader of ballads, 
a suitor of young ladies. But this seems to me 
a false sentiment. There is something beautiful 
and touching in this old traditionary picture of 
the youthful gallant, honestly loving and wooing. 
Indeed, the whole period of his early manhood 
presents pictures calculated to stir the sympathe- 
tic emotions of the heart. We see the Virginia 
boy of nineteen enroll himself in defence of his 
native soil, and do his duty nobly in a post of 
deadly peril. We see him, next, as the faithful 
lover of a young lady, worthy of his generous 
heart, and returning his affection. But the call 
of duty is heard—he tears himself away from the 
bright scene of youthful romance and plunges 
into the bloody struggle of the Revolution. In 
that struggle he does his duty as a true and fear- 
less gentleman—everywhere, without shrinking 
ever, as without complaint. Then he returns, 


| the heat of the day over—and faithful affection 


was rewarded. No perils or sufferings had effaced 
his memories of the fair spring days which he 
spent at York—and a heart in the silent old man- 
sion there was as changeless as his own. After 


| seven years, the young man of twenty-six came 


back to the old scene, to find the child of four- 
teen a beautiful woman—and their troth was 
plighted. 

So they had an honest old country wedding at 
the “cottage” in Hanover. It was an estate of 
the Amblers, and lay not farfrom ‘ Offley,” the 
Nelson Mansion where the Marquis of Chastellux 
so lovingly lingered, and which he has described 
for us in such a pleasing manner in his journal. 
There was no pomp or parade. All was kindly and 
true welcome—but little more, it would seem, for 
We are told that 
the bridegroom was so poor that “after having 
paid the minister his fee, his fortune was only one 
guinea in pocket.” But that was little in the 
brave old days when hearts beat warmly and 
courageously. There was little doubt or despond- 
ency about the future, now that peace smiled 
again and Independence and honor remained. 
All the clouds of war had passed away, and 
America was free. The nation had set forward 
on its mighty career. In the supreme judicial 
tribunal of that nation, the boy who had fought 
for her was to occupy the most distinguished post 


| —as his genius was to illuminate with his impe- 
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rial lustre the obscurest depths of political science. 
He had worn the hunting-shirt with “ Liberty or 
Death !” upon his bosom; under the new regime 
he would wear the judicial ermine, upon the 
hem of which might have been written “ Fiat 
justicia ruat celum.” 
It was the motto of John Marshall’s career. 
Tue CENTURY. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. 
1777-1778. 


I seND you a small collection of letters, copied 
under my own eye, from the originals, from the 
pen of General Win. Heath, and addressed to a 
distinguished member of Congress. They range 
in date from December 1777 to December 1778, 
inclusive. The handwriting of Gen. Heath is 
particularly good; free, easy, uniform in direc- 
tion, legible and firm. It is not unlike that of 
of Lord Stirling; is neater and smoother, but 
less bold and picturesque. W.G.S. 

CHARLESTON, §. C. 


No. x1.—GeneraL Hear. 


No. 1. 


[Extract of a letter from Gen. Heath, dated 7th 
December 1777.} 
It is with the most painful sensations that I 


represent the Commissary’s Department; and 
how an army is to be kept and fed another Cam- | 
paign, if matters continue as at present, I cannot 


conceive. The 12,000 Bushels of salt, ordered | 
by Congress, in the month of October last, to be 
forwarded to the middle district, for salting 
Provisions for the magazines, is every ounce yet 
in the stores here. The northern district [is] 
entirely destitute of that article. The late Com- 
missary-General directed, by Resolve of Congress, 
to deliver all the stores in his hands to the 
Dy ComyY Gen. of Issues, no such person | 
has appeared! The gentleman who is to| 
forward the salt [is] now waiting. The two} 
Houses of Assembly, in addition to my re- 
quest, have desired Col. Trumbull, who is | 
present, to deliver the salt. He replies that 
their Resolve will not vouch his accounts with 
the auditors; [he] therefore, cannot deliver it. 
In this embarrassed situation of affairs, seeing 
the destruction of the army inevitable, if neglect 
longer continues, I have determined to take and 
deliver the salt to Mr. Colt, who is waiting to 
receive it. I have taken this Resolution upon 
the extreme necessity of the case; thinking it bet- 
ter to risk the sacrificing my own interest, than 
that the public cause should suffer irreparable in- 
jury. And, my dear Gen), I must entreat your in- 
terposition with Congress, that such measures 
may be adopted as will save me, the commissary | 
and the store-keepers harmless, I will only | 





| him (No. 2). 
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add, that I wish if matters remain just as they 
stand at present, the Army may not be starved 
out of the field in less than nine months. 
I have the honor to be, &c., 
Wm. Hearn. 


[This letter was addressed directly to General 
Washington, and through him the above extract 
was submitted to Congress. It does not state 
whence Heath wrote at the moment. Our next 
letter finds him writing from Boston, April 21, 
1778.] 

No. 2. 


Heap Quarters, Boston, April 21, 1778. 
Sir: I have made enquiry with respect to 
the engagement of Mr. Dodd, and find that he 
is not in the particular service of this State, but 
that he was engaged by the Hon”* Mr. Hancock 
to ride [express of course,] for Congress during 
the time that Gentleman was President of that 
Honorable Body. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, your Honor’s 
Most obedient humble Serv’, 
W. Hearu. 


No. 3. 


Heap Quarters, Boston, June 19, 1778. 

Sir: Since my last of the 9th instant [not in 
the Collection] I have received the honor of 
yours of 23d by Captain Nevers. The day.before 
yesterday one of our centinels, posted at the foot 
of Prospect Hill, shot a lieutenant, Richard Brown, 
of the troops of the Convention, for not stopping 
when repeatedly challenged, as he was riding 
out of the lines with two women—the orders 
which were given to the centinels being not to 
allow any ofticer, without side-arms, or non- 
commissioned otticer, private suldier, woman, or 
child, without a written passport, to pass the 
chain of centries. Immediately upon my receiv- 
ing the report of the ofticer’s being shot, and 
that the centinel was contined, I gave orders for 
his being closely kept so, and notice given to the 


| coroner of the county of Middlesex, that a jury 


of inquest might sit on the body, [Qu.] for the 


| investigation of the truth of facts; at the same 
| time I wrote to Major General Philips. 


I do my- 
self the honor to enclose copy thereof (No. 1). 
A few minutes after I received a paper from 
The next morning I again wrote 
him (No, 3), and a parole (No. 4), and gave Col. 
Pollard written orders for the delivery thereof 
(No. 5). General Philips refusing to sign the 


| parole, Col. Pollard, in obedience to my orders, 


restricted him to the limits therein mentioned, 
and planted three ccntinels around the house and 
gardens; in which state matters now remain. 
In consequence of this most audacious affront and 
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insult offered by Major-Gen. Philips to the honor 
and dignity of the free, independent, and sov- 
ereign States of America, I thought it my duty to 
take the foregoing steps with him, and now beg 
leave to represent the whole to the honorable 
Congress for their approbation and further direc- 
tions. Enclosed is a copy of the inquisition taken 
by the coroner. 

The epithets made use of by General Philips, 
as they are pointed at all the United States, and 
at this [State] in particular, has given almost 
universal disgust here; and I am happy to say 
that the steps which I have taken meet a general 
approbation; but to Congress I must stand 
or fall. General Philips has behaved with great 
composure and decency since his. confinement ; 
and [ am confident he now sees his error and 
folly. His own officers condemn him. 

The Victuallers having discharged their seve- 
ral cargoes of provisions, sent here to replace 
such as were supplied the troops of the Conven- 
tion the first four months of these troops being 
here, I do myself the honor to enclose a copy of 
the state of the accounts; the balance of the 
aceount is now in my hands in gold. I beg to be 


informed of the pleasure of Congress, whether this 
sum shall be forwarded to the Treasury imme- 
diately, or whether I shall defer it until I receive 
the next [illegible], the accounts being now pre- 


paring for the supplies of the [illegible] of March, 
April and May. If this money is now sent on, the 
expense will be considerable for asmall sum; and 
when the other will be received is uncertain, as the 
accounts must first be presented to Sir Henry 
Clinton, before the money (which I believe is 
ready) is paid. In a letter which, a day or two 
since, passed through my hands from General 
Pigot to General Philips, the former acquainted 
the latter, that more provisions were coming 
round for the troops. General Philips, in con- 
sequence of a letter which he has received from 
Sir Win. Howe, which also passed through my 
hands, and was the last, he informed General 
Philips that he should write to him, and advised 
Gereral Philips to protest against the removal 
of any more of the troops of Convention to the in- 
terior parts of the country; which General Philips 
has done. I have replied to him that he was 
undoubtedly right in protesting, if he was in- 
structed so to do; and that I conceived my-elf 
equally so when | was removing of them in con- 
sequence of express orders for that purpose. I 
have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your Honor’s ob! Servt, 
W. Hears. 


[The troops of the Convention here referred 
to, were British and Hessian, the prisoners 
taken with Burgoyne, and the capitulation with 
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Gates after Saratoga. The affair of this Conven- 
tion, the treatment of the prisoners, etc., formed 
the subject of an interminable correspondence, 
and no small bitterness between the treating 
parties. The portrait of the hauteur and in- 
solence of General Philips, the haughtiest and 
proudest of all the British grand captains in 
America, is quite characteristic.] 


No. 4. 


Heap Quarters, Boston, 30th Aug., 1778. 

Sir: Nothing of consequence has passed be- 
tween General Philips and myself, respecting his 
being restricted to his House and Gardens, since I 
did myself the honor to lay our former corres- 
pondence before the Honorable Congress. He is 
silent; makes no concessions or application for 
enlargement. Knowing him to be the aggressor, 
I have said nothing to him, more than informing 
him that Congress had approved my conduct, 
and sending him a copy of the Resolve, without 
any comments. He acknowledged the receipt 
of iny letter, without saying anything further, I 
could wish the Honorable Congress had thought 
fit to have given me some instructions respecting 
him, and I shall be exceedingly obliged if you 
will do me the honor to hint your opinion, or 
obtain the opinion of Congress whether he is to 
be confined until he makes some concessions, or 
whether his present restriction is to be taken oft 
at such period as may be thought a sufficient 
punishment. 

The present situation of the French Fleet is 
very unfortunate, and I fear it will not be possi- 
ble to supply them with such quantities of Flour 
as they call for, unless it be by water from the 
Delaware. If the Count D’Estaing should think 
proper to send one Ship of the Line, and the 
Frigates of his Squadron as a convoy, and the 
Provision Vessels should be ready to sail the 
moment the men-of-war arrived at the Delaware, 
perhaps a supply might be obtained pretty easily, 
and a vessel or two belonging to the enemy taken. 
Two [doubtful, almost illegible; it may be 
“‘some,”’] are reported to be now lying in that 
river; but what the Count’s deterinination on 
that head will be, Ido not yet know. He ap- 
pears to be much concerned, and his countenance 
plainly discovers that he feels the keenest sensa- 
tions, and deeply laments his misfortune. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest 
respect, 

Your Honor’s most ob' Serv', 
W. Hearn. 


[We see from this that the stomach of the 
haughty General Philips has not become subdued 
by compulsory and close quarters. ] 
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No. 5. 
Roxsury, Dee. 5th, 1778. 


Sir: I am just honored with the receipt of 
yours, private, of the 21st ultimo, per Mr. Dodd, 
enclosing the “advertisers” of the 19th and 21st, 
for w®® and the many marks of honor and 
politeness conferred on me, I beg you will be 
pleased to accept my warmest acknowledgements 
of gratitude and thanks, 

As you are pleased to mention my particular 
situation, and Major-General Gates taking the 
command of this District, 1 cannot forbear just 
observing, that this measure has given me some 
uneasiness, inasmuch as no mention has been 
made of me, or my future destination. Be that. 
as it may, I beg you will be assured, Sir, of my 
warmest affections, and most sincere wishes for 
the honor and happiness of yourself and family. 
With every sentiment of respect and esteem, I 
have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obt Serv‘, 
‘ W. Hears. 


No. 6. 


Roxsury, Dec. 28th, 1778. 
Sir: A few days since I was honored with 
yours of the 8d instant, enclosing an Act of 
Congress, of the 24th ultimo, for further arrange- 


ing the Army, anda newspaper of the 3d instant. 
Capt. Brewer being this day [to] set out with 
dispatches for Cungress, I cannot omit this op- 
portunity to express the gratitude I feel for the 
many honors and personal favors you have been 
pleased to confer on me, to beg your acceptance 
of a newspaper of this date; and to assure you 
that, with every sentiment of respect and esteem, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and very humble Servant, 
W. Hearu. 


From Gen. Greene,* to ABEL Toomas. 


Camp BEFORE Ninety-Srx, June 7th, 1781. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 6th is before 
me; from the good opinion I have of the people 
of your profession, being bred and educated 
among them, I am persuaded that your visit is 
purely religious, & in this per-uasion have 
granted you a pass, and shall be happy if your 
ministry shall contribute to the establishment of 
morality & brotherly kindness among the 
people, than which no country ever wanted it 
more, 

I am sensible your principles & professions 
are opposed to war, but I know you are fond of 
both political and religious liberty); this is what 
we are contending for, & by the blessing of 


* In the possession of William T. Akinson, Burlington, New 
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God we hope to establish them upon such a 
broad basis as to put it out of the power of our 
enemies to shake their foundation. In this laud- 
able endeavor | expect at least to have the good 
wishes of your people, as well for their own 
sakes as for ours, who wish to serve them upon 
all occasions not inconsistent with the public 
good. I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble serv‘, 
Natu. GREENE. 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


Tue following Biography is derived in sub- 
stance from one written by a descendant of 
Wm. Bradford—and which will appear shortly 
ina work entitled, “Lives of Eminent Phila- 
delphians,” by H. Simpson. I am under obli- 
gations to the editor of the above work for 
much information. The collations of books 
printed by Wm. Bradford, are nearly all from 
copies belonging to a well known book collector 
in New York. Iam under much obligation to 
him for furnishing me with such valuable biblio- 
graphical materials—the bibliomaniac can only 
properly value such priceless gems. The Ameri- 
can bibliographer a century hence will alone do 
full credit to those who are now attempting to 
preserve the ancient landmarks of American ty- 
pography. Ishall ina future number of the Mag- 
azine publish a collated list of all the works 
which, after many year’s search, I even find to 
have been printed by Benjamin Franklin—my 
list is already getting large —and in a short time 
it will be communicated. 

William Bracford, the first printer in Pennsyl- 
vania was the son of William and Anne Bradford, 
of Leicester England, at which place he was born 
in 1658. His parents were Quakers, and emigrated 
to Pennsylvania in 1682, and landed where Phi- 
ladelphia was afterwards laid out—and before a 
house was built. He served his apprenticeship in 
London with Andrew Sowles, printer, in Grace 
Church street, and married his daugliter Eliza- 
beth—at what time the biographer saith not. 
The first work that is at present known that was 
printed by William Bradford, is a small 4to. tract, 
of four or six leaves—printed in 1686—this is on 
the authority of Henry Stevens; a full collation he 
has not yet given. In the year 1692 a great ex- 
citement took place among the Quakers through 
the turbulence and contentions of George Keith, 
a Scotchman. He was a man of ability—he held 
the office of Surgeon-General for New Jersey— 
and he was employed as superintendent of schools 
by the Quakers of Philadelphia. It appears that 
this Keith was an excellent speaker—and among 
those that enlisted in his favor was Wm. Brad- 
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ford. A division among the Quakers was the re- 
sult, and Bradford became attached to Keith. 
Much was written that partook of the party spi- 
rit of this time—and it should be remembered, 
that no period in English or American history can 
point to a time in which vindictiveness and male- 
volence reigned so triumphantly among hostile 
parties. Keith and his party wrote much in fa- 
vor of their position, and of course against their 
opponents. For the publication of these writings 
Keith was condemned—and for printing them 
Bradford was arrested and imprisoned. The she- 
riff seized all his types and paper, and the ad- 
dress that was printed and all the books he could 
find in his shop. Keith and Bradford state they 
were persecuted in all their religious assem- 
blies, which condemned aud excommunicated 
them. The day after the imprisonment of Brad- 
ford, Thomas Budd and John MacOomb, “a pri- 
vate sessions as it was called of the County court 
was holden by six justices, all Quakers—who, to 
modify the matter, requested the attendance of 
two magistrates who were not Quakers. They 
were charged with seditious conduct—but the two 
magistrates who were not Quakers refused to 
hear such a charge; as it seemed to them to 
be a mere religious warfare, of which the civil 
authorities had no jurisdiction. They however 


advised that Keith and the others should be sent 
for, and if anything should be found of a sedi- 


tious character, they would insist in punishing 
them—to this the Quaker magistrates would not 
agree—and the two in consequence left the bench. 

This court proceeded in an arbitrary manner, 
and without a hearing or trial, found them guil- 
ty. One of the judges declaved they could hear 
matter of fact without evidence, and therefore 
without delay proclaimed George Keith by the 
common crier in the market-place, a seditious 
person, and an enemy to the King, Queen and gov- 
ernment. Bradford and MacComb, who had 
been imprisoned, appeared at this court, and re- 
quested that they might be brought to trial, plead- 
ing that it was very injurious to them and their 
families to remain in prison, They claimed the 
rights of free-born Englishmen as handed down 
in the Magna Charta. Bradford e-pecially 
urged on the court his case—as everything con- 
nected with his business was in the hands of the 
court, and without these he could not maintain 
his family. The trial was put over to the next 
term. The next sessions of the court was held 
the following December; Bradford was placed at 
the bar. The pamphlet called an “ Appeal,” 
was held as tending to weaken the power of the 
magistrates, and William Bradford was put on 
trial as the printer of this seditious pamphlet. 
He pleaded not guilty——and the jury, after 
sitting forty-eight hours, could not agree, when 
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the court discharged them. Bradford during this 
trial stoutly maintained in contradistinction to 
the charge of the court to the jury—that the 
jury were judges of the law as well as of the fact. 
At this next session of the court, Bradford attend- 
ed and wished to know, if the court would allow 
him his utensils and discharge him? Justice 
Cook—* Thou shalt not have thy goods until re- 
leased by law.” Bradford—* The law will not re- 
lease unless executed.” Justice Oook—* If thou 
wilt request a new trial thou may have it.” It 
appears soon after this session Bradford was re- 
leased from his confinement. 

It is well known that on the examination of the 
“frame,” the jury not being acquainted with read- 
ing backward, attempted to move it from the 
plank upon which it was placed and to put it in 
a favorable position for inspection, and in doing 
so one of them assisted with his cane and push- 
ed against the bottom of the types as the form 
was placed perpendicularly, when like magic it 
fell to pieces, and thus the evidence against Brad- 
ford vanished. It is natural to suppose that 
Bradford was surrounded on every side by a do- 
minant religious faction who lost no chance to 
injure him in every possible manner, and that 
if he could release himself from such an unplea- 
sant position he would do so. 

At this time he received encyuragement to pro- 
ceed to New York, and in 1693 he removed to 
that city, but it is supposed he still had an in- 
terest in the press in Philadelphia. In 1693 he 
set up a press in New York, and was appointed 
printer to the government, which he continued for 
He was also during this time prin- 
ter to the colony of New Jersey. 

The first book from his press in New York was 
printed in 1693, entitled a proclamation, etc.—In 
the imprint he styles himself printer to their ma- 
jesties, at the sign of the Bible. There is a 
pamphlet printed in New York in 1711 by Wil- 
Jiam and Andrew Bradford, from which it ap- 
pears that at that time there was some connection 
in business between Bradford and his son Andrew 
——but this connection could not have been more 
than a year or two, for Andrew, in 1712, removed 
to Philadelphia. Franklin mentions that when he 
first visited New York about 1728, William Brad- 
ford was a printer, and the only printer in the 
city, he asked Bradford for work, but it appears 
he could not employ him, but recommended 
him to his son in Philadelphia, to which place 
Franklin went. On the 16th of October, 1725, 
Bradford commenced the publication of the first 
newspaper printed in New York. After this time 
there appears to have been but little in his life 
worth recording. He had twosons, Andrew and 
William, and one daughter: both sons were 
brought up to printing. Andrew was named af- 
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ter his grandfather, Andrew Sowles, and he set- 
tled as before stated in Philadelphia. William not 
enjoying good health on land, now after he be- 
came of age, adopted the life of a seaman. Lucy 
his daughter was named after his grandmother, 
was married to Mr, Hyat, who for several years 
wassheriffof Philadelphia county. Bradford con- 
tinued his residence in the city of New York, and 
enjoyed a long life, without the usual infirmities 
of old age. Several years before his death he re- 
tired from business and lived with his son Wil- 
liam in Hanover Square. As early as 1728 he 
owned a paper mill at Elizabethtown,New Jersey. 
When this mill was built cannot be determined— 
but it is supposed to be the first paper mill that 
was erected in New Jersey—and it is not altoge- 
ther improbable that it was the second built in 
British America. On the morning of the day 
in which Bradford closed his life, he walked over a 
great part of the city of New York. He died 
May 22d, 1752, aged 92 years. The New York 
Gazette which announced his death states ‘that 
he was a man of great sobriety and industry, a 
real friend to the poor and needy, and kind and 
affable to all.” He was for several years a member 
of the vestry of Trinity Church in the city of New 
York. The following inscription was visible on his 
tombstone a few months ago: 
* Reader reflect how soon you qnit this stage 
You'll find but few acting to such an age. 


Life’s full of pain. Lo! Heaven’sa place of rest, 
Prepare to meet your God; then you are blest.” 


OATALOGUE OF WORKS PRINTED BY WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, 


A.D. 1686.—In the Quaker Library in London 
is a small 4to. Z’ract of four or six leaves, printed 
by Bradford, at Philadelphia, in 1686. I 
have not been able to procure the title. (This 
on the authority of H. Stevens, Esq., who informs 
me he has the full title.) 

I am unacquainted with the subject matter of 
the above, and can give no information respect- 
ing them. You will notice that they are only 
Tracts, not books, in the correct acceptation of 
the word. 

A.D. 1687.—An almanack for the year of the 
Christian account, 1687, particularly respecting 
the meridian and latitude of Burlington, but 
may indifferently serve all places adjacent, by 
Daniel Leeds, Student in Agriculture. Printed 
and sold by William Bradford, near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, pro Anno 1687. 

This is a sheet almanack, with a compartment 
for each of the months, the year commencing 
with March and ending with February; at the 
bottom is an explanation, list of the eclipses for 
the year, courts and fairs at Burlington and 
Philadelphia, with some short rules in husbandry. 
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Some, if not all copies, have a notice that 
“ There is now in the Press The excellent Privi- 
lege of Liberty and Property, to which is added 
a Guide for the Grand and Petit Jury.” 

This- has always been considered to be the 
first issue from Bradford’s press, until the dis- 
covery of the Tract in the Quaker’s Library, at 
London. 

The 


A.D. 1688. 
Temple of Wisdom 
For the 
Little World, 
In Two Parts. 
The First Philosophically Divine, treating of 
The Being of all Beings. 

And whense everything hath its original, as 
Heaven, Hell, Angels, Men and Devils, Earth, 
Stars and Element. 

And particularly of all mysteries concerning the 
Soul; and of Adam before and after the Fall. 
Also the Treatise of the four Complexions, With 
the Causes of Spiritual Sadness, etc. 

To which is added a postscript to all Students in 
Arts and Sciences. 

The Second Part, Morally divine, Contains, 
First. Abuses Stript and Whipt, by Geo. Wither, 
with his Description of Fair Virtue. 
Secondly. A Collection of Divine Poems from 
Fr. Quarles. 

Lastly. Essayes and Religious Meditation of 
Sir Francis Bacon, Knight. 

Collected, Published, and intended for a general 

Good. By D. L. 
Printed and sold by William Bradford in Phila- 
delphia. Anno 1688. 

Collation.—Title, one leaf; Preface, two and 
a half pages. Jacob Baume, to the Doctors, &c., 
three pages, pp. 1 to 126. Title to Second Part, 
with Bradford’s imprint, 1688. Notice to the 
Reader, pp. 3 to 86, and one page of errata. 
Quarto. 

Bacon’s Works. Montague’s Edition, vol. 16, 
note 31. (Life, page 37.) At the close of the note 
Mr. Montague states that this was the first 
Boox printed in Philadelphia, and I have no 
doubt of it; my copy is in the finest state of pre- 
servation and clean as when issued. "Tis the 
rarest of the rare American books. 

A.D. 1689.-—Gershom Bulkeley. A Zract by 
him, printed by Bradford, at Philadelphia, in 
1687; eight leaves, 4to.; a copy of which is in 
the New York Historical Library, and another in 
the British Museum (same authority as above). 

A.D. 1689.—Keith’s Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendant Visible Churches in New England. 
Printed by Bradford at Philadelphia, 1689. 

This work was reprinted at London, in 1689- 
1091. A.p. 

The People’s Rights to Election, or Alteration 
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of Government in Connecticut argued in a letter 
by Gershom Bulkeley, Esq., one of their Majesties’ 
Justices of the Peace in the Oounty of Hartford, 
&c., 4to. Philadelphia 1689. 

A.D. 1692. Blood Will Out; or, an Example 
of Truth by Plain Evidence of the Holy Serip- 
tures, viz: Pardon Tillinghast, B. Keech and 
Cotton Mather and a few words of a letter to 
Cotton Mather. By George Keith. Philadelphia. 
Printed and sold by William Bradford, 1690. 4to. 
pp. 74. 

A.D. 1690.—A Refutation of Three Opposers 
of Justice in the Tryal, Condemnation, Confes- 
sion, and Execution of Thomas Sutherland, who 
barbarously murdered John Olark, of Philadel- 
phia, and was executed at Salem, in West Jersey, 
23d February, 1692. 4to. 

A.D. 1692.—Keith’s Serious Appeal, &c. 
Bradford, Philadelphia. 1692. 

A.D. 1692.—An Appeal from the twenty- 
eight Judges to the Spirit of Truth and True 
Judgement in all Faithful Friends, called Quakers, 
that meet at this yearly meeting at Burlington, 
the 7th month. 1692. 4to. no date or place. 

This book was printed at Philadelphia in 1692, 
by William Bradford, for which he was impri- 
soned, upon the charge of ‘** uttering and spread- 
ing a malicious and seditious paper.” His tools 
and type were taken away from him; and this 
was the beginning of the persecution which 
afterward drove him with his printing from 
Philadelphia to New York, in 1693. 

This excessively scarce little quarto consists of 
eight pages only. 

A.D. 1692.—A Serious Appeal to all the more 
Sober, Impartial, and Judicious people of New 
England, into whose hands this may come. 
Printed and sold by William Bradford, at Phila- 


*delphia, in Pennsylvania, 1692. 4to. pp. 72. 


A.D. 1692.—A True Oopy of Three Judge- 
ments given forth by a party of men called 
Quakers, at Philadelphia, against George Keith 
and his friends; with two Answers to the said 
Judgements. 4to. sheets, good condition. Print- 
ed by William Bradford, in Philadelphia, 
1692. 

On the verso of the last leaf of this very rare 
and curious book is a list of the Books to be sold 
by William Bradford in Philadelphia, 1692, with 
the prices; and at the bottom of the page is the 
following note, “‘ And whereas it is reported 
that the printer, being a favourer of G. K., he 
will not print for any other, which is the reason 
that the other party appear notin print as well as 
G. K. These are to signify that the printer hath 
not yet refused to print anything for either 
party ; and also signifies that he doth not refuse, 
and is willing and ready to print anything for 
either party ; and also signifies that he doth not 


refuse, and is willing and ready to print any- 
thing for the fature that G. K.’s opposers shall 
bring to him.” 15 pages 4to. 

A.D. 1692.—A Counter Testimonial, Signed 
by Seventy-eight persons, disavowing all those 
concerned in the denial of George Keith. Written 
by George Keith, a.p. 1692. 

An Expostulation with Samuel Jennings, 
Thomas Lloyd, and the rest of the Seventy- 
eight unjust judges and signers of the paper of 
condemnation against George Keith and his 
friends, 

A.D. 1692.—The plea of Innocent, etc. 

A.D. 1693.—Keith’s Heresie and Hatred, ete. 
Bradford, Philadelphia, 1693. 

A.D. 1693.—New England’s spirit of persecu- 
tion transmitted to Pennsylvania, and the pre- 
tended Quaker found persecuting the true Chris- 
tian Quaker, in the trial of Peter Boss, George 
Keith, Thomas Budd, and William Bradford, at 
the session held at Philadelphia, December, 
1692, etc. 4to. Printed 1693, where not men- 
tioned. 15 pp. 

This is Bradford’s own account of his trial; 
it has been questioned whether this volume was 
really printed in Philadelphia, because Bradford, 
having suffered imprisonment for printing and 
publishing ‘* The Appeal,” would not likely have 
ventured to issue a work of this character there, 
and thereby subject himself to a probable recur- 
rence of difficulty. It has been surmised that the 
volume might have been printed in New York; 
but if that were the case, he could have had no 
possible motive for withholding his name from 
the title-page. The work was reprinted in Lon- 
don in the same year; and I find the title of 
the English edition ending as follows: “ Printed 
in Pennsylvania. Reprinted in London, for R. 
Baldwin, 1693,” which, in my opinion, effectually 
dispels all doubts about the matter. In addition 
to which Bradford, having been discharged from 
prison, and had his press restored to him by 
Governor Fletcher, on the sole ground of his 
having been “imprisoned for a religious differ- 
ence,” could not have had any misgivings what- 
ever respecting the publication of a bare recital 
of the circumstances attending his trial. 

New York, a.p. 1692.—A Proclamation, being 
a warning to the people to erect a beacon, to be 
fired as a signal on the approach of the French 
fleet, then expected as an invading force, and for 
all to hold themselves in readiness. Printed by 
W. Bradford at New York, printer to their Majes- 
ties, 1692. 

Supposed to be the first production of Brad- 
ford’s press in New York. Nothing else is 
known to exist bearing this date. 

New York, .p., 1693.—A volume of ‘ The 
Laws of the Colony, &c.” Printed and sold by 
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William Bradford, Printer to their Majesties, at | 


the sign of the Bible, in New York 1693. 

New York, a.p. 1694.—The Laws and Acts 
of General Assembly for their Majesties’ Province 
of New York, as they were enacted in divers 
Sessions, the first of which began April the 24th, 
Anno Domini 1691. Printed at New York by 
William Bradford, Printer to their Majesties 
King William and Mary: folio. No cover. 
1694. 

This volume embraces all the laws up to date 
of publication. The Acts of each session seem 
to have been published separately. 

New York, a.p. 1696.—A Letter of Advice 
toa Young Gentleman leaving the University, 
concerning his Behaviour and Conversation in the 
World. By R. L., 24mo., pp. 45. Printed and 
sold by W. Bradford, Printer to his Majesty, 
King William, at the Bible, in New York, 
1696. 

This rare little volume is the earliest book 
known to have been printed in the city of New 
York, with the exception of the Laws of the 
Jolony, which appeared in 1694, Both were 
printed by the celebrated William Bradford. 
This volume may be considered unique; it is the 
only one that I have seen or heard of. It was 
sold at the sale of the late Mr. E. B. Corwin’s 
library, for $12 50. 

The author was doubtless Richard Lyon, for 
an account of whom, see Allen’s Bio. Diction- 
ary. 
oo York, a.p. 1696.—-A Reprint of a 
London Gazette, containing an account of an 
engagement with the French. Tae First News- 
PAPER PRINTED IN AMERICA. 

New York, A.p., 1698.—The Proceedings of 
His Excellency, Earl Bellemont, Governor of 
New York, and his council on the 8th of May 
1692. Printed and sold by William Bradford, 
Printer to the King, New York, 1698. One 
sheet folio. 

New York, a.p. 1699.—A Trumpet sounded 
out of the Wilderness of America which may 
serve as a warning to the Government and Peo- 
ple of New England, to beware of Quakerism, 
wherein is shown how, in Pennsylvania and 
thereaway, where they have the Government in 
their own hands, they hire and encourage men 
to fight, and how they persecute, fine, and im- 
prison, and take away goods for conscience sake: 
By Daniel Leeds. Printed by William Bradford, 
Printer to the King, New York, 1699. 

New York, a.p. 1702.—-A refutation of a 
dangerous and hateful opinion maintained by 
Mr. Samuel Willard, an independent Minister of 
Boston, and President at the Commencement at 
Cambridge, in New England, July Ist, 1702, 
4to. No Title, pp. 7. 


New York, s.p. 1702.—An account of the 
illegal trial of Nicholas Bayard. Printed by 
William Bradford, at thesign of the Bible in New 
York. 1702. 

New York, A.p. 1703.—-A Reply to Mr. 
Increase Mather’s Printed Remarks On A Ser- 
mon Preached by G. K. at her Majesty’s Chapel 
in Boston, the 14th of June, 1702. In vindica- 
tion of the six good Rules in Divinity there 
delivered. Which he hath attempted (though 
very Feebly and Unsuccessfully) to refute. By 
George Keith, M. A. Printed and sold by Wil- 
liam Bradford, at the Bible in New York. 
1703. 4to. pp. 35. 

New York, a.pv. 1708.—The Rebuker Re- 
buked, In a Brief Answer To Caleb Pusey his 
Scurrilous Pamphlet, Entitled, A Rebuke to Dan- 
iel Leeds, &c., Wherein William Penn, his Sandy 
Foundation is fairly quoted, shewing that he 
calls Christ The Finite Impotent Creature. By 
Daniel Leeds. Printed and sold by William 
Bradford at the Bible in New York, 1703. 4to. 
Title. To the Reader, one leaf. pp. 5 to 11. 

New York, A.p. 1703.—The spirit of Railing 
Shimel and of Baal'’s four hundred Lying 
Prophets entered into Caleb Pusey and his 
Quaker brethren in Pennsylvania, who approve 
him. 4to., printed and sold by William Brad- 
ford, at the sign of the Bible in New York. 

New York, a.p. 1703.—A Sermon Preached 
at Kingstown, in Jamaica, Upon the 7th June, 
Being the Anniversary Fast for that Dreadful 
Earth-Quake which happened there in the year 
1692. By William Corbin, T. B. Printed and 
sold by William Bradford at the Bible, in New 
York, 1703. 4to. Epistle 1 leaf, and 16 pp. 

New York, a.p., 1704.—Some brief remarks 
upon a late Book entitled George Keith once 
more brought to the Test, ete., having the name 
of Caleb Pusey at the end of the preface, and 
C. P. at the end of the Book. (W. Bradford New 
York, 1704.) 4to., pp. 20. 

This volume has no title page, and was doubt- 
less published without one. It was written by 
George Keith, and is dated March 2d, 1704, over 
his signature. A great portion of the matter 
relates to Bradford's trial and his final dis- 
charge, with the restoration of his printing im- 
plements, by Governor Fletcher. 

New York, a.p. 1704.—An Answer to Mr. 
Samuel Willard (one of the Ministers at Boston 
in New England). His reply to my Printed 
Sheet, called a dangerous and hateful Opinion 
maintained by him, viz.: That the Fall of Adam, 
and all the sins of men, necessarily come to pass 
by virtue of God’s Decree, and his determining 
both of the will of Adam, and of all other men 
to sin. By George Keith, M.A. Printed and 
sold by William Bradford, at the sign of the 
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Bible in New York, 1704. Dedicated to his 
Excellency Edward Viscount Cornbury, Captain 
General and Governor-in-Chief, etc., etc. 4to. 
pp. 41. 

New York, a.p. 1704.—The notes of the 
True Church, With the Application of them to 
the Ohurch of England, And the great Sin of 
Separation from Her, Delivered in a Sermon 
preached at Trinity Church in New York, Be- 
fore the Administration of the holy Sacrament, 
at the Lord’s Supper, The 7th of November, 
1703. By George Keith, M.A. Printed and 
sold by William Bradford, at the sign of the 
Bible, in New York, 1704. 4to. Title. Epistle 
3 leaves, pp. 20. 

New York, a.v. 1705.—The Great Mystery 

of Foncroft Discovered And the Quaker plain- 
ness and Sincerity Demonstrated First, to their 
great Apostle, George Fox; 2dly, In their late 
Subscribing the Oath or Act of Abjuration, In- 
troduced with two letters written by George 
Fox to Coll Lewis Morris, deceased, exactly 
spelled and Pointed as in the Originals, which 
are now to be seen in the Library at Burlington 
in New Jersey, and will be proved (by the like- 
ness of the Hand, &c.) to be the Hand-writing 
the Quakers Learned Fox, if desired. To which 
is added, A Post-script into some remarks on 
the Quakers’ Almanack for this year 1705. 4to. 
pp. 16. 
, New York, a.p. 1706.—Sharpe, John-—A 
Sermon preached at Trinity Church in New 
York, Aug. 13, 1706, at the Funeral of Kathe- 
rine Lady Cornbury, heiress to the Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, and wife of Lord Corn- 
bury, Governor of New York, New Jersey, etc. 
4to. Printed and sold by William Bradford at 
the Bible in New York. 

New York, a.p. 1709—An Alarm Sounded To 
Prepare the Inhabitants of the World To Meet 
the Lord In the Way of his Judgement. By 
Bath Bowers. Dated at the end Philadelphia, 
July 1709, but evidently printed by Bradford at 
New York. 4to. pp. 23. 

New York, a.p. 1710.—Lex Parliamentaria, 
etc., etc. 

New York, s.p. 1710.—Acts of the General 
Assembly of New York, now in force. Brad- 
ford’s usual imprint. 

New York, a.p. 1717.—The Laws and Acts 
of the General Assembly of his Majesty’s Prov- 
ince of Nova Caesarea or New Jersey, as they 
were enacted by the Governor, Council and 
General Assembly, for the time being, in divers 
sessions, The first of which began in November, 
1703. Printed and sold by William Bradford, 
Printer to the King’s most excellent Majesty for 
the province of New Jersey, 1717. 

W. B. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryranp Histrorioat Soormry.—TZhurs- 
day, April Tth, 1859.—Monthly meeting. The 
President in the Chair. 

Dr. J. J. Hays of Philadelphia, and P. G. Van- 
Winkle, of Parkersbury, Va., were elected cor- 
responding members. 

The President reported that the accounts and 
vouchers of the Treasurer, for the past year, had 
been examined, and found correct. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from 
Henry B. Dawson of New York, and George F. 
lilden of Castine, Me., accepting Corresponding 
membership. 

The proposition made at a previous meeting, to 
reduce the number of the Library Committee from 
twelve to five, was taken up and considered, and 
after some discussion, rejected. The former 
members were then reélected. 

Mr. Streeter stated that he had been requested 
at the last monthly meeting, to prepare a paper, 
giving a list of documents and materials relating 
to the history of the State. If this referred 
merely to materials in the possession of the So- 
ciety, a full catalogue had already been prepared 
by a former assistant Librarian, and printed; if 
to all the documents that might be found in va- 
rious places, at home and abroad, it would require 
more time and research than he could bestow at 
present. 

The subject of the publication of a volume by 
the Society having been brought forward and dis- 
cussed, it was resolved, ‘that the President, Secre- 
tary and Corresponding Secretary be a committee 
to confer with a printer of the city relative to 
the terms on which he will print the proposed 
volume, the papers to be selected by the same 
committee ; and they are desired and authorized 
to contract for the same.” 

Adjourned to the first Thursday in May. 


Monthly Meetiny Thursday evening, May 5th, 
1859.—General Smith, having taken the chair, the 
proceedings of the last meeting were read and 
approved, 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active members: Horace 
Magne, Samuel Sands, Joseph M. Cushing, David 
L. Bartlett. 

Rev. Isaac W. R. Hardy, was elected a corres- 
ponding member. 

The President announced that he had appoint- 
ed F. W. Brune and George W. Dobbin, Esqrs., 
a committee to obtain a portrait of the late Wm. 
H. Prescott. Also that the Committee of Publi- 
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cation, have taken the preliminary steps toward 
ascertaining to what extent the members will sus- 
tain by subscription, the issue of the proposed 
volume. 

Rev. Dr. Dalrymple nominated Jno. N. Alexan- 
der and Rev. Ethan Allen as additional members 
of the Publishing Committee, and they were elect- 
ed. 

The annual report of the President was read by 
the Secretary, and showed the Society, in all its 
departments, to be in a prosperous condition. 

Reports were presented from the assistant Libra- 
rian, and the Committee on Natural History. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from 
gentlemen, returning acknowledgments for elec- 
tion as corresponding members; also a letter 
from Wm. E. Mayhew, Esq. President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Institute, ac- 
companying a Report of a Committee on the prin- 
ciples and organization of the Peabody Institute. 

On motion of Mr, Streeter, it was resolved that 
the consideration of the subject be postponed 
till the October meeting, and that, in the mean- 
time, the President take measures to supply each 
member of the Society with a printed copy of | 
the Report. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Morris, the subject was 
likewise referred to the committee of seven, for- 
merly appointed, to report at the October meeting. 

On motion of James R. Partridge Esq., it was 
resolved to tender to George L. Davis, Esq., 4 
member of the Society, the use of its library 
room, for the delivery of three lectures on early 
Maryland history. 

Mr. Streeter, read an extract from the “ History 


| index of the letters to each volume. 





of the Susquehannock’s” now in course of prepa- 
ration by him. 
The Society then adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Hisrorioat Socrery.—(Officers 
vol. iii. p. 145.)—Boston, May 12. President, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

George Livermore, Esq,, announced the dona- 
tion to the Society of an exceedingly valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, ancient newspapers and 
pamphlets, from Amos A. Lawrence, Esq. There 
were in all forty-five volumes, being the collec- 
tion of Major-General William Heath, and cover- 
ing the entire period of the Revolutionary war. | 
Among them are—1 two volumes of Orderly | 
Books containing a record of orders given | 
and of transactions in camp between 1776 and 
1783; 2—twenty-six volumes of letters, official 
and other papers ; 83—six volumes of pamphlets ; 
4—eleven volumes of newspapers printed between 
1764 and 1818. In the collection are letters from 
John Adams, Samuel Adams, Benedict Arnold, 
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(before he turned traitor,) Governor Bowdoin, 
General Burgoyne, Governor Clinton, General 
Clinton, Baron De Kalb, Judge Dana, Elbridge 
Gerry, General Gates, General Greene, John Han- 
cock, Alexander Hamilton, Koxciusko, General 
Knox, General Lincoln, General Lee, Lafayette, 
Timothy Pickering, Colonel Prescott, General 
Putnam, Paul Revere, General Schuyler, Lord 
Stirling, Baron Steuben, Charles Thompson, Co- 
lonel Trumbull, General Wayne, and no less than 
four hundred letters and papers from Washington. 

In a note to Mr. Livermore, Mr. Lawrence states 
that the first knowledge he obtained of these 
papers was from Mr. Sparks, who had examined 
them in writing his life of Washington. This was 
in 1887. After considerable delay and hesitation 
on the part of the heirs of General Heath, he 
purchased them the following year, upon condi- 
tion that “ they should never be separated.” 

When Mr. Lawrence purchased the papers they 
were in chests without order. He has since been 
at the trouble and expense of arranging them 
chronologically, had them bound, and added an 
He now 
presents them to the Society, imposing only the 
condition made by those from whom they were 
received, 

Mr. Sparks offered a resolution that the thanks 
of the Society be presented to Mr. Lawrence for 
this valuable donation made by him. He said 
he had examined the papers and could testify to 
their importance and great value. General Heath 
was an officer high jn rank through the whole of 
the Revolutionary War. 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., Esq., in seconding 
the resolution, said he had also an opportunity to 
examine these papers, particularly with reference 
to the “Siege of Boston,” and that they contained 
many particulars nowhere else to be found. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

A donation was also received from Mrs. Abbott 
Lawrence, of a beautifully engraved portrait of 
her late husband, a member of the Society. It 
was engraved in London by Holl, and elegantly 
framed. On motion of Governor Washburn it 
was voted that the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lawrence for this beautiful and 
highly prized gift. 

Atter the transaction of some other business, 
the meeting was dissolved. 


Amerioan ANTIQUARIAN Soorery.—May 4th. 
—The American Antiquarian Society held their 
semi-annual meeting in Boston, Wednesday, at 
the hall of the American Academy. Hon, Ste- 
phen Salisbury of Wercester, President of the 
Society, occupied the chair. 

Charles Folsom, Esq., of Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tem.,and read the records 
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of the last meeting, in the absence of the Secre- 
tary, Hon. Alexander H. Bullock of Worcester. 

The semi-annual report of the Council was read 
by the President. The material wealth of the So- 
ciety has been increased in valuable books, but 
there is wanted an increase of funds to allow 
these acquisitions to be promptly made ready for 
use. The report speaks in the highest terms of 
Mr. Haven, the Librarian of the Society, who has 
by his scholarship and laborious attention to the 
duties of his office, increased the friends of the 
Society, and its sphere of usefulness. The report 
paid a tribute of respect to the memory of Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, of Prof. William W. Mather of 
Columbus, Ohio, and of Henry Hallam, and gives 
a favorable notice of Hon. John Gorham Palfrey, 
and Thomas ©. Amory, for historical works. 

The report of the Treasurer shows the financial 
condition as follows: Amount of funds reported 
at the last annual meeting, $41,390 84; receipts 
from subscribers, $1,829 82; expenditures, $1,075 
88; amount of funds of the Society now on hand, 
variously invested, $41,825 28; librarian and ge- 
neral fund, $21,850, book-binding fund, $5,600 ; 
publishing fund, $6,375 28. 

The Librarian’s report was then read. The in- 
crease of the library for the last six months has 
been larger than ever before. It has been in- 


creased by 846 bound volumes, and by 1,418 pam- 


phlets. The pamphlets have all been given by 
the members and friends of historical knowledge. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences for theguse of the hall, the 
Society adjourned, 


New Eneranp Historic-Genearoagioat So- 
orrry.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78). Boston, May 4.— 
Monthly meeting. The president in the chair. 

The Librarian reported additions to the library 
during the past month; among which was a 
large folio manuscript, containing a complete list 
of the births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths, in 
the town of Westminster, Mass, from its founda- 
tion to Feb. 1st, 1857, copied from the town 
records, by Frederick Allen, Esq., of that place, 
and by him presented to the Society. On motion 
of Hon. Charles Hudson, thanks were voted to 
Mr. Allen for the elegant and well-arranged 
manuscript volume. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that 
letters accepting membership had been received 
from Rev. Denzel M. Crane, of Boston, as a resi- 
dent member; and from Isaac J. Greenwood, Jr. 
of New York, as corresponding meimber. 

A letter was read from J. Y. Akerman, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
tendering their thanks to this Society for the 
donation of a complete set of the Historical and 
Genealogical Register from 1847 to 1858. 
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Mr. Dean read an interesting manuscript me- 
moir of John Greenwood, a Revolutionary soldier, 
presented by his grandson, Isaac J. Greenwood, 
Jr., of New York. It was voted that the thanks 
of the Society be presented to Mr. Greenwood for 
this valuable memoir. 

Dr. Palmer, the Historiographer of the Society, 
read a biographical sketch of Lieut. Joshua Sid- 
ney Henshaw, a corresponding member, who died 
in Utica, N. Y., on Friday last, the 29:h ult., at 
the age of 47. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, of North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., read a memoir of John Milton, in 
which particular attention was paid to the points 
in his life and character that were of interest to 
us as New England men. On motion of Mr. 
Kidder, the thanks of the Society were voted to 
Mr. Bradlee for the valuable paper which he had 
read, 

Col. Samuel Swett, after paying a high com- 
pliment to Washington Irving, as being an orna- 
ment to the country by his superlative talents 
and brilliant imagination, proceeded to point out 
some inaccuracies in his recently published life 
of Washington. Ool. §. stated that he should 
recur to the subject at a future meeting. 

After the election of several members and the 
transaction of other business, the meeting was 
dissolved. 


Boston Soorrtry or Naturat History.—The 
annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, for the choice of officers and for other 
business, was held at the building in Mason street, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, May 4th. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—Jeffries Wyman, M.D. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Charles T. Jackson and V. H. Storer, M.D., 
Corresponding Secretary—Samuel L. Abbott, 
M.D. Recording Secretary—Samuel Kneeland, 
jr, M.D. Treasurer—Amos Binney. Librarian 
—Charles K. Dillaway. Curators—Thomas T. 
Bouve, of Geology ; John Bacon, M.D., of Mine- 
ralogy; Charles J. Sprague, of Botany ; Thomas 
M. Brewer, M.D. of Odlogy ; Henry Bryant, M. D., 
of Ornithology ; Thomas J. Whittemore, of Con- 
chology; J. N. Borland, M.D. of Herpetology ; 
F. W. Putnan, of Icthyology ; Theodore Lyman, 
of Radiata; J. O. White, M.D., of Comparative 
Anatomy; Samuel H. Scudder, of Entomology ; 
Albert Ordway of Crustacea; Silas Durkee, 

| M.D., of Microscopy. Cabinet Keeper—Charles 
Stodder. 


NEW YORK. 

New York Hisroricat Soormry.—-(Ofticers, 
vol. iii. p. 48.) New York, May 10th.—Hon. 
Luther Bradish, Pres., in the chair. 

Henry O’Rielly, Esq., presented to the Society 
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six volumes of MSS relating to the History and 
progress of Telegraphing in the United States, 
embracing Profs. Morse’s and House’s account 
of their experiments. 

An interesting paper, by Thomas Ewbank, “ On 
the Arts of the Ancient Peruvians,” was read, 
showing that evidences of civilization have ever 
been confined tothe temperate zone. The theory 
that a higher degree of civilization was the nor+ 
mal condition of the human race, and that bar- 
barism is the consequences of degeneracy, was 
combated, from the testimony of history—scrip- 
tural and profane, as well as by universal experi- 
ence, which goes to show that the infancy of the 
human race is one of barbarism, and that civili- 
zation is the consequence of long cultivation, 

Several new members were elected, and several 
others proposed, 

Mr. H. B. Dawson then read the paper of the 
evening, entitled ** The Sons of Liberty of New 
York.” The author said that the Mother Coun- 
try, as our English friends still delighted in call- 
ing her, and her Transatlantic dangliters, were 
never a happy family, but were always divided 
against each other. There was always a contest 
between the twelve Colonies and the Mother 
Country for privileges. There was a thirteenth, 


New York, which was denied even the privileges 


which were accorded to the other twelve, by 
royal charter. She was governed by laws 
from England, which were enacted, without the 
consent of the popular voice, in a legislative 
assembly. The author entered into a history 
of the settlement of the early government of the 
Colony by the Duke of York, and the despotic 
rule which prevailed under that prince, by whom 
the people were taxed without representation— 
New York being at that time the only British 
colony, with the exception of Jamaica, which had 
been acquired by conquest. Accordingly, it was 
governed as a conquered province. In the year 
1675, the Duke of York, in answer to a letter 
from the then governor, said he was right in 
discouraging the desire of the people for a popu- 
lar form of government. The author proceeded 
to mention several instances of the people peti- 
tioning the duke to grant them a General As- 
sembly for legislative purposes, to no effect; till, 
after a nuinber of refusals, he had to yield to the 
popular demand, and in October, 1683, the first 
Assembly of New York was held on Long Island, 
for the ostensible purpose of enacting local laws, 
but in reality for the purpose of upholding the 
duke’s authority. The delegates formally ex- 
pressed their allegiance to the duke, and their 
humble acceptance of the laws which he had 
decreed for the government of the colony. The 
Dutch, on the other hand, smarted under the 
indignities to which they were subjected at the 
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hands of their English conquerors, and resisted 
the imposts that were laid upon them, refusing 
to pay the import duties. It was this resistance 
to arbitrary laws, and the assertion of the prin- 
ciple, that taxation without representation was 
tyranny, which eventuated in the settlement of 
a popular form of government. The author 
read a long catalogue of disabilities under which 
the colonists labored, and gave a succinct history 
of the efforts made by the Assembly to define 
and extend their privileges, and the rights of the 
people to enact their municipal laws. One prin- 
ciple involved in this struggle was the extension 
of the English Toleration Act to the Colony, 
which was denied by the British Government, 
but triumphantly affirmed by a Colunial jury, on 
the trial of a dissenting minister. The rights 
and privileges claimed by the Assembly were 
affirmed, in a series of strong resolutions, passed 
by them in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Accustomed as the people were to the 
enunciation of the principle, that they had no 
rights but such as the king was graciously 
pleased to accord them, as a conquered people, 
they at length fell back on the original principles 
of all government, and claimed entire self-gov- 
ernment, to effect which they formed a regularly 
organized opposition to the crown, through the 
agency of the press, which culminated in a deter- 
mined resistance to the odious Stamp Act, which 
the British Government, attempted to fasten on 
the Colony. Another source of disagreement 
was the claim which the colonists set up, of 
representation in the British Government, by an 
agent to be appointed by themselves, who should 
advocate and support their just claims in Eng- 
land. On the death of the then chief justice, in 
1760, the local Legislature, having experienced 
the inconvenience of the judges holding office 
during the king’s pleasure, passed an act, provid- 
ing that the judges should in future hold office 
during good behavior, and be removable on 
an address from both Houses of the Legislature. 
This act was disallowed, and a judge was ap- 
pointed during pleasure, as heretofore, where- 
upon the Assembly, holding by their resolution, 
refused to grant the new judge a salary. The 
consequence eventually was that the colonists 
prevailed. Several events, all tending to widen 
the breach between the Colony and the Mother 
Country, were glanced at till the history of the 
protracted struggle was brought down to the 
era of the Revolution. The action taken by 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and New York, in opposition to the Stamp 
Act, then pending before the British Parliament, 
was dwelt upon at some length, as evincing the 
determined spirit of the colonists, to submit to 
no impost placed upon them, without their own 
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consent, through the constitutional channels of 
their own Legislature. The passing of the act, 
and the opposition of the colonists against its 
practical operation, led to the augmenting of the 
military force, in order to overawe them. On 
the other hand, the merchants of New York met, 
and resolved to write to their correspondents in 
England, instructing them not to ship any Eng- 
lish goods to their order, and countermanding 
orders already sent, until the Stamp Act should be 
repealed. They also bound themselves not to 
purchase any merchandise from any person who 
should import it from Great Britain, after the 
ensuing Ist of January, 1776, unless the act 
should be previously repealed. Thus was all 
trade with Great Britain cut off. Then followed 
the posting of placards, admonishing all persons 
who should use the obnoxious stamps to beware. 
These proceedings excited the alarm of the au- 
thorities, who forthwith made preparations for 
defence. This, so far from intimidating the 
people, invited them to march in procession to 
the fort, under the very guns, bearing with them 
three effigies, one of them that of the Governor. 
They were then borne to the Common ; or, as it 
is now called, the Park, and there hung on a gal- 
lows. From there they returned to the castle, 
with the effigies, full in view of the Governor's 
residence, and afterward burnt them on the 
They then proceeded to the 


Bowling Green. 
house of Major James, and destroyed his furni- 


ture. Several instances were mentioned, of 
overt acts, showing the determination of the 
people not to use the stamps, and to oppose 
the act in every conceivable shape—among 
others, the resolution of the young ladies not to 
use marriage licenses bearing the stamp. The 
spirit of the people in their aspirations after lib- 
erty now began to manifest itself in the action of 
the Sons of Liberty, in repeatedly erecting liberty 
poles, which were successively cut down by par- 
ties of soldiers. These repeated acts of opposi- 
tion led to serious conflicts between the citizens 
and the military. One of the worthies who did 
good service in an encounter of this kind, was a 
chair-maker’s apprentice, named Michael Smith, 
a youth short in stature, but in spirit every inch 
aman. With no other weapon than the leg of 
a chair, he joined the conflict, and succeeded in 
wrenching a musket from the hand of a soldier, 
which he carried home in triumph as a trophy. 
From that day he was an apprentice no more. 
Entering the service of his country, he took an 
active part in the Revolutionary War, which 
ensued, and at the conclusion he started to his 
home, and lived to a good old age, and always 
retaining the old mnsket as a memento of his 
first act in the war of Independence. (Mr. 
Dawson here displayed the identical musket.) 
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The paper closed with the complete success of 
the patriots, in their struggles for liberty. 

On motion of Dr. Francis, the thanks of the 
meeting were awarded to Mr. Dawson, for the 
paper just read. 


Tue Ernnotoaioar Soorrry.—(Officers, vol. iii, 
p. 81.)—April 12. The ancient Peruvian double 
vase was presented by Captain J. M. Dow, Com- 
mander of the steamer Columbus which runs _be- 
tween Panama and the Pacific ports of Central 
America, and a corresponding member of the 
Society. 

He exhibited a number of fine photographs, re- 
ceived from an officer sent to verify the surveys 
made on the line of the proposed Honduras Rail- 
road. 

Pusiio Tanxs.—One of the most interesting 
classes of public edifices in the world, for their 
utility, and among the most creditable to that 
country, are the Tanks, constructed within a few 
years, after the plans of an enlightened citizen, 
and connected with aqueducts, by which they 
are supplied with water. 

The Recording Secretary reported a copy ot 
the Rev. Mr. Walker’s Jranslation of Genesis, 
parts of Exodus, Proverbs and Acts, in the Ga- 
boon language, just printed, under his supervision, 
by the Bible Society. The Secretary remarked 
that the older members would remember that 
another of their associates, Rev. Mr. Wilson, first 
reduced that language to writing, as he had pre- 
viously done with that of Cape Palmas. The 
Grammar which he published some years ago, 
showed the Gaboon language to be one of the 
most remarkable in the world for multiplied mo- 
difications, to express by slight changes in words, 
minute distinctions of times, number, relations, ete. 
Like most of the native American languages, the 
Gaboon far exceeds, in this respect, all the classi- 
cal tongues. 

Pervvian Antiquities.—Mr. Ewbank, chair- 
man of the committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing on Mr. Farres’ collection, presented a valua- 
ble report, which was read by the Librarian, 
Mr. Moore. The collection contains 96 earthen 
water-pots of from 4 pint to} gal., double, on 
the plan of the monkey-jars now in general use in 
Brazil. They are ornamented with forms or 
heads of animals of many native kinds; some 
have the human face or figure, generally ex- 
ecuted with little skill; some taste occasionally 
appears in borders, etc. There is not a vessel for 
heating water in the whole collection. The figure 
of a woman, bearing a heavy load, supported on 
her back by astrap across her forehead, indicates 
that females were beasts of burden in Peru, as 
among our savages. 

One of the most valuable collections of Peru- 
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vian antiques in the world is that made by Gen. 
Alvarez, last Spanish Commandant at Peru, car- 
ried by him to Rio, and there sold. Mr. Ewbank 
obtained access to it, although it is kept from 
public view, and has described and depicted the 
objects in his work, “ Life in Brazil.” 

Among the most remarkable objects were nu- 
merous thin plates of base silver, a natural alloy 
with copper, rudely cut in forms of fish, 24 by 14 
inches, sewed as ornaments to garments found in 
the graves of Incas. The garments are of spun 
and woven cotton, with two threads in the woof 
and three in the warp, one or two with borders of 
birds’ feathers. One of the articles of dress is a 
shawl, 36 by 81 inches, with remains of a border 
of red feathers; another a coat or shirt sewed 
together. A mine of silver and copper has been 
lately visited. 

Dr. Davis remarked, that the metals were in- 
termingled, not united by amalgamation when the 
material was obtained from our northern mines. 
The silver is visible in specks. 

Mr. Ewbank, mentioned that a large ornament 
for the forehead, found on the head of the Inca, 
whose garments he had described, was one of the 
greatest curiosities in the collection. 

Mr. E. concluded by remarking, that high ci- 
vilization has never existed out of the temperate 
zones, in America as in the Eastern Continent. 
American antiquities still present a silent blank, 
no light on the period, or origin, or fate, of the 
mound-builders. All we can hope to learn from 
them still lies underground. 

Mr. Squier approved of the able report of the 
Chairman of the Committee, and differed from 
Mr. E, only on two or three collateral questions. 
He thought the articles in the collection ought 
not to be called Peruvian, because they are of 
the arts of a different people, and derived from 
the north, the Muiscas of New Granada, of their 
relatives, The ruins of Chima attest the exist- 
ence of a people distinct, who were governed by 
independent chiefs until a late period, when they 
were subjected by the Incas. 

As for implements of hand-alloyed copper, an 
alloy used in Central America, called campanilla, 
is obtained from ore in a mine near the borders 
of Chiapas. 

Mr. Davis mentioned that he has analyzed spe- 
cimens of implements from that region, and found 
from 14 to 20 per cent. silver, with generally 4 
of tin, and sometimes 6. 

Professor Renwick being appealed to, said that 
copper can be hardened like steel, by slow cool- 
ing, when mixed with tin, but too much tin 
makes it brittle. The discovery has been made 
within afew years, and was not put to use in the 
Philadelphia Mint until some time after it became 
known in England. 
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On motion, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Ewbank, and a copy of his report re- 
quested for the archives. 

The interest and value of that paper were so 
highly estimated by some of the members, that 
the wish was expressed that it might be read at 
some large meeting of the friends of science, for 
the information of the public, and to secure tho 
purchase of Mr. Farres’ collection, as a nucleus 
of a permanent Cabinent of Peruvian Antiques. 

Mr. Prime’s paper on Egyptian Antiquities, 
and exhibitions of specimens from Dr. Abbott's 
collection, being next in order, the attention of 
the Society was invited to that subject. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historica Soorery WEstTERN PENNSYLVANIA— 
Pittsburgh, May 9.—Judge M‘Candless presided, 
and Judge Veech, of Uniontown, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, being present was warmly welcomed 
by all the members. Hon. A. W. Loomis pre- 
sented to the Society a handsomely bound volume 
of his address in November, 1858. N. B. Craig, 
Esq., presented by the hand of Mr. Bigham, a 
book containing “The Minutes of Conferences 
held at Fort Pitt under the direction of Col. 
George Crogham, with the Ohio and other In- 
dians, in April and May, 1768.” Quite observ- 
able was the fact that the last of these confer- 
ences, here noted, was held on the 9th of May, 
1768, exactly ninety-one years befure May 9, 1859, 
or yesterday. 

Mr. Bigham also presented from Mr. Craig, 
the original order-book of General William Irwin, 
in the years 1781-3, at that time commanding 
at Fort Pitt. The Society ordered these gifts to 
be preserved in the archives of the Society, and 
passed a vote of thanks to the generous donors, 

An essay was then read by J. T. Bigham, Esq., 
on the early explorations in the Ohio Valley. It 
was replete with interesting historical facts, and 
is one of the valuable papers which the Histori- 
cal Society has already drawn out. Material 
enough has already been contributed to form an 
interesting volume, and the Society is now in a 
fair way of becoming one of our institutions. 
Mr. B.’s address was ordered to be preserved in 
the archives of the Society for future publication. 

Mr. Veech stated that he is about preparing for 
publication a memoir of George Croghan. This, 
we think, must be a book of rare interest and of 
special local value. Judge M*Candless resides on 
the spot where General Washington found Oolo- 
nel Croghan living in his cabin. Mr. Veech is 
anxious to procure any documents touching upon 
the life of his hero, and those having such will 
confer a great favor, doubtless, by sending them. 
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He stated that the first deed of lands from Scar- 
rioti to Croghan bure date 1749. He had grants 
of land covering a territory of 100,000 acres. 
Many deeds of Jand from him are still extant in 
Washington County. He had one child, who was 
married to General Prevost, who succeeded Gen. 
Bouquet in the command of Fort Pitt. Many other 
facts of interest were stated by Judge Veech. 
The President appointed as Essayist, for the 
next regular meeting, second Monday in June, 
Rev. Dr. Howard. . 
Rev. Dr. M. W. Jacobus, Gen. Wm. Robinson, 
and Jolin W. Riddell, Esq., were elected members 
of the Society. Gazerre. 


Wromine HistorioaL anp GroLogicat So- 
oty.—The regular monthly meeting of this 
Society was held on Monday evening at their 
rooms. A letter was read from David Stafford, 
a survivor of the massacre. 

Judge Jessup was called on, who gave a short 
sketch of the origin and objects of the Pioneer 
Society which is to hold- its next session in 
Wilkes-Barre. A committee of three were ap- 
pointed to confer with the committee of the 
Pioneer Association and make the necessary pre- 
paration for the meeting of the Association. 

The Publication Committee received a hint to 
attend to its duties in publishing the Constitution 
and By-laws. 

George G. Butler, Esq., of Pass Christian, Miss., 
and Hon. T. Meredith Mead, of Philadelphia, 
were proposed for honorary membership. Messrs. 
James H. Phinney, and D. W. Frothingham, of 
Scranton, George Reichart, and John M. Court- 
right, of Wilkes-Barre, were proposed for active 
membership. 

Among the donations received are: Autograph 
letter of Win. Penn, letter of Hon. Richard 
Peters to Colonel Butler, August 20, 1778, from 
Mrs. Dr. Mayer. Autograph of Wm. Penn, 
signed to a Surveyor-General’s Warrant, from 
Captain Dana. Indian stone knife and arrow 
heads, from R. F. Brown, Sugarloaf. Indian 
stone knife and spear heads, from Dr. Bulkley. 
“Encyclopedia of Arts and Trade,” nineteen vol- 
umes, from Judge Conynghamn. Pine Tree shil- 
ling of Mass., 1652, from Jacob Sloyer, Nescopeck, 
through A. T. McClintock, Esq. 

For the Museum was deposited a natural cu- 
riosity, a calf with two heads, from Mr. David 
Rood, of Ross, by Dr. Ingham. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Ruope Istanp Hisrorioat Soorry.—Provi- 
dence, April 6th, 1859.—The quarterly meeting 
Donations of pamphlets were annnounced from 
Rev. E. M. Stone, Prof. James B. Agnell, Rev. 
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Caleb D. Bradlee of Cambridge, Mass., the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, and the American Phi- 
losophical Society. A mezzotint engraving of 
Thomas W. Dorr, published by Harrison in 
Philadelphia, was exhibited. 

May 5, 1859.—Monthly meeting. Donations 
of books and pamphlets were announced. 

Dr. O. W. Parsons read a highly interesting 
paper, suggested by the publication of the census 
of 1774, containing a compilation of important 
facts, illustrated by statistical tables, in relation 
to the increase of population in this State from 
1774 to 1850, and the relative distribution of 
that increase. 

Rev. E. M. Stone made some remarks sug- 
gested by facts brought out in Dr. Parsons’ 
paper, in relation to the degradation of labor, 
consequent in part upon the influx of foreign 
immigration, and moved a vote of thanks. 

Rev. Mr. Stone gave an interesting account of 
the first visit of Washington to Providence, 
which took place immediately after the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British in 1776, and also 
related some facts of interest connected with 
his visit to Providence and Boston, after he was 
elected President, derived from an eye-witness, 
Rev. Joseph Snelling. 

John Howland, Esq., presented and read ex- 
tracts from some papers comprising the original 
records of a committee appointed by the General 
Assembly in 1775, with discretionary powers to 
act during the recess of the Assembly in obtain- 
ing powder from Bermuda for the Army of 
the Revolution, They comprised two letters to 
Dr. Solomon Drowne, and an extract from an 
oration delivered by him on the death of Gen. 
Varnum. After this reading, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Drowne, with a request that 
he will furnish a copy of some other papers of 
interest which are in his possession. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin Srate Hisroricar Sociery.—Stated 
Meeting, February 1, 1859.—Nine members of 
the Executive Committee present—General W. 
R. Smith, the President, in the chair. 

Several letters were read; and 284 volumes 
announced as added to the library by purchase, 
and 21 by donation. 

A sword used by Lieutenant George Sherman, 
in the battle of Plattsburg, September, 1814, 
from the Hon. L. 8. Van Vliet; a copper axe, 
seven inches long, and three inches wide across 
the edge, over one inch at the head, found on the 
farm of Henry Gilman, Plymouth, Sheboygan 
County, a gift from Mr. Gilman ; a cuneiform in- 
scription on apiece of stone or marble, about 
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two by five inches in size, from the walls of an- 
cient Nineveh, brought to this country in Decem- 
ber, 1857, by Mrs. Eliza Crane, widow of Rev. 
Edwin H. Crane, an American missionary who 
died in Persia in 1854; and this interesting spe- 
cimen was obtained by the American missionaries 
in that country in or about 1856—from Colonel 
L. H. D. Crane. A large stone axe, weighing 
some seven pounds, and eleven inches in length, 
found on the farm of William Adams, Wheat- 
land, Kenosha County, a gift from Mr, Adams; a 
specimen of earth coral, and a flint spear nearly 
seven inches in length, and a small flint arrow- 
head, found on the farm of Hon. J. C. McKisson, 
Wheatland, Kenosha County, gift of General 
McKisson ; a flint arrow-head, gift of Mrs. Peck, 
Mazo Manie; a political broadside of New York, 
1801, from Mr. Vedder, Mazo Manie ; a MS. Ser- 
mon preached in Oolchester, Oonnecticut, in 
1735, gitt of L. Kennedy. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Hon. 
John Y. Sinith for his Annual Address on the 
“Origin of the Indian Race,” and a copy re- 
quested fur publication. 

Voted, that the portraits of Nathaniel Ames, 
a surviving revolutionary soldier, Lieutenant- 
Oolonel J. D. Graham, of the army, and Francis 
Vivian, a Wisconsin pioneer, be respectfully re- 
quested for the Society’s Picture Gallery. 

The Library Committee were authorized to 
purchase certain autographs. 

March 1st, 1859.—Gen. 
President, in the chair. 

Several letters read, and the following addi- 
tions to the library and collections announced : 
“Espy’s Meteorological Report, and mechanical 
part of Patent Office Keports,” 3 vols., from 
llon. OC. Durkee; “Genealogy of the Steele 
Family,” from the author, Daniel S. Durrie. 

Voted, That the Library Committee be 
authorized to select and purchase from a certain 
book catalogue. 

Mr. Shipman, from the committee on seal, re- 
ported two devices. Referred back, with in- 
structions to report a proper device of the State 
Seal. 

Messrs. Lapliam, Watson, and Carpenter were 
appointed a committee to secure some suitable 
person to deliver the next annual address before 
the Society. 

April 5th, 1859.—Hon. Simeon Mills in the 
chair. 

A specimen of stalactite from a cave in 
Verona, Dane County, gift of E. M. Hawes; an 
elk-horn, grown into an oak-tree, found near 
Black Earth, the horn with the section of the 
tree in which it is imbedded, obtained by ex- 
change with E. M. Hawes; a specimen of native 
float copper, weighing five pounds, found in 
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Manitowoc County ; a deer’s horn, in the velvet, 
from Hon. 8. H. Thurber; a curious war club 
from the Feejee Islands, four feet long, from 
Edward B. Smith; a photograph of Hon. Jos. 
McM. Shafter, a speaker of Assembly in 1853, 
from Hon. W. N. Shafter; a printed list of an- 
cient marriages in Taunton, Massachusetts, be- 
tween 1684 and 1713, from John W. Dean. 

A manuscript copy of the Laws of Louisiana, 
as passed in 1806, in force at that time in what 
is now Missouri, in the handwriting of Otho 
Shrader, then one of the judges by appuintment 
of President Jetferson. lt was then so difficult 
to procure printing, that the judges were con- 
strained to prepare manuscript copies of the 
laws for their use on the circuit. Gift of Hon. 
Charles Dunn, son-in-law of Judge Shrader. 

A bunch of four keys, and the remains of a 
pen-knife, from the wreck of the steamer Erie, 
sunk in Lake Erie in or abont 1841. Gift of 
Hon. D. Worthington. 

Proclamation of Gen. Wm. Walker, printed, 
and bearing date at Granada, March 10th, 1856, 
addressed to the people of Central America, 
gift of Dr. J. W. Hunt. 

Two Roman bronze coin, gift of John J. 
Cole—one of the time of Dioclesian, who 
reigned 245 to 313; the other of his colleague, 
Maximianus, who reigned 250 to 310. 

The following coin, gift of B. A. Atwell: a 
farthing of George LIII., 1773; Bremen ¢oin, 
1748; half cents of 1829 and 1884, and a small 
brass United States coin, either 1798 or 1808; 
three sinall English coins, Victoria, 1841, 1843, 
and 1850; half shilling, 1841; kreutzer, 1851; 
German penny, 1845; 4 skillings, Danish, 1854, 
and a silver groschen. 

An oil portrait of Nathaniel Ames, of Oregon, 
Dane County, a surviving soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, now ninety-eight years of age, painted by 
8. M. Brooks. 

On motion of G. P. Deluplaine, 

Resolved, That the secretary solicit from Gen. 
Henry Dodge a personal narrative of his recol- 
lections of the West for publication in the col- 
lections of the Society. 

A seal for the Society was adopted, and the 
secretary directed to have suitable blanks 
printed for the use of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM LEE. 


N. F. Cape t, Esq., has performed the lauda- 
ble task of arranging the Lee manuscripts, de- 
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posited in the library of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and of having transcripts made of a part 
of them. From these, which he has obligingly 
allowed me the use of, I inclose, for the Histo- 
rical Magazine, a copy of a letter from Wil- 
liam Lee to Arthur Lee (containing a descrip- 
tion of the seal for the State of Virginia); also 
one from Arthur Lee to R. H. Lee. O. O. 
PrrerssurG, April 27th. 
FrankFrort, 8th Oct., 1778. 


Dear Br.: I wrote to you the 4th, and yes- 
terday I received yours of the 1st. I forgot 
to mention that directions were given to Mr. 
Sauvage, Orfévre, 4 l’aineau blanc, Quai des 
Orfévres, Pont neuf, to make his estimate for a 
small portable vice, as well as the seal for the 
State of Virginia; but, on recollection, I think 
the vice will be unnecessary, because they must 
have had something of this sort to use their 
former seal with; therefore, all that is now 
wanted will be the two silver pieces properly 
engraved, to make the proper impression on 
each side of the wax. This can’t cost near 
what you talked of, nor can it be difficult to 
execute. Let me know if you can have it done 
in Paris; if not, I will have it done in Holland. 


Le Dessein @un grand Sceau pour un Etat. 
Sur l'un cété de la cire, l'impression doit 


étre la Vertu, le génie de ]’Etat, habil!ée en 
Amazone, s’inclinant sur une pique avec la main 
gauche, et tenant une Epée nue dans la main 
droite, avec la Tiranie sous ses pieds, dont 
tombera une couronne de sa téte, tenant une 
chaine cassée de la main gauche, et une fouette 
dans sa main droite. 

Dans l’exergue le mot Virginia, sur la téte de 
la Vertu, eten bas, les mots, Sic semper Tyrannis, 

Sur l'autre cété de limpression doit étre la 
Liberté, tenant une pique de la main droite, 
avec un bonnet au bout de la pique. D'un cété de 
Ja Liberté est la Déesse Ceres, avec la Corne 
d’Abondance dans la main gauche, et une 
branche d’olivier dans la main droite. De 
autre coté de la Liberté est l’Eternité, avec un 
Globe dans sa main gauche, et un oiseau foenix 
dans sa main droite. 

Dans Il'exergue les mots: ‘Deus nobis hac 
otia fecit.” 


Design of a Great Seal for a State. 

On one side of the seal the impression should 
be Virtue, the Genius of the State, dressed as an 
Amazon, resting on a spear with her left hand, 
and holding a drawn sword in her right hand, 
with Tyranny under her feet, a crown falling 
from his head, holding a broken chain in his left 
hand, and a sceptre in his right hand. 

In the exergue the word “ Virginia ” over the 
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head of Virtue, and below the words: “Sic 
semper Tyrannis.” 

On the opposite side of the shield should be 
Liberty, holding a spear in her right hand, with 
a cap on the end of the spear. On one side of 
Liberty should be the goddess Ceres, with her 
horn of plenty in her left hand, and an olive 
branch in her right hand. On the other side of 
Liberty should be Eternity, with a globe in her 
left hand, and a phoenix in her right. 

In the exergue the words: ‘ Deus nobis hac 
otia fecit.” 

Indorsed on the original design of the Great 
Seal the following names: Leonard, Graveur a 
la Monie, du Galerie de Louvre; Lorthier, rue 
de la Monie; Gammdt, vis 4 vis Sainte Cha- 
pelle, Cour du Palais; Sauvage, Orfévre, Quai 
des Orfévres. 


Tue INavGuRATION OF PresipeNT Wasuine- 
ton.—The following letter was from a gentle- 
man of this city to his wife. W. Dz 

PHILADELPHIA. 

New York, May 1, 1789. 

Dear S——: Just as the sun set, on the day 
I left you, I arrived here. Our journey was so 
rapid and expeditious that I could scarcely 
believe that I was in New York; but so it was, 
and I met with a very kind reception. 

I was just in time to see the inauguration of 
the President-General, which affecting solemnity 
was performed yesterday at one o’clock, in the 
front gallery of the State House, in view of 
thousands of admiring spectators. After he was 
sworn in, he was declared from the gallery, by 
Chancellor Livingston, President of the United 
States, upon which the admiring crowd gave 
three cheers, which the President returned with 
a most gracious bow. He then retired into the 
Senate Chamber, and delivered to the Senate 
and House of Representatives an elegant 
speech, for which I refer you to the newspapers, 
He then proceeded to St. Paul’s Church, where 
divine service was performed by the tishop, in 
his pontificalibus, to a very crowded congrega- 
tion. But 1 must not forget to tell you, that on 
his way to the church, through a numerous col- 
lection of spectators, | caught his eye, and had 
the honor of a very gracious bow from him: 
this, from so great a man in so high a station, 
I thought myself highly honored by. In the 
evening we had fireworks, transparent scenery 
and illuminations. I intend to wait on his 
highness this morning, for there was no doing 
so yesterday. I esteem myself very fortunate 
in having arrived in time to see this novel cere- 
mony performed: I only wish that it had been 
in Philadelphia, that you and our children might 
have seen it, and for a few other selfish reasons. 
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This day I devote to visits of ceremony, 
which you know [I like exceedingly; but it 
mustbedone. . .. . R—— R—. 


Tue Monecan Saonems.—Miss Caulkins, in 
the “History of Norwich,” mentions the 
Sachem Oweneco alone, among the descendants 
of Uncas, who is supposed to have died in 1683. 
In the bnrial-place of the sachems are the 
gravestones of others; in addition to which I 
find the following obituary notice, in the Histo- 
torical Chronicle and in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, of July, 1736: 

“Died in Ardamanbary, Mahomet Weyono- 
man, sachem of the tribe of Moheagain, in the 
province of Connecticut, in New England. He 
was great-grandson to the famous sachem 
Owkass, who took part with the English upon 
their first settlement of that country.” . 

bs 


Amerioan Mounp Antiquitizs.—Our govern- 
ment has evinced a laudable zeal for science and 
exploration in various expeditions sent forth 
within the last twenty years, and human know- 
ledge has received thereby accessions of no un- 
important character. The work on the Indian 
tribes, though not what the student had a right 
to expect, showed no indisposition on the part 
of the government to do things on a stinted 
scale. New York has erected a noble monu- 
ment in its Natural History, and in the publica- 
tions which may be styled its Political History. 
All this is a source of national honor, a just mo- 
tive of national pride, but we must deplore the 
inactivity of the General and State Governments 
in causing ascientific exploration of the mounds, 
and the formation of a national museum, like 
that at Rome drawn from the catacombs. An- 
terior to the tribes whom our fathers found on 
the land, were these nations, whom we can style 
only “ mound builders,” these tumuli being the 
only record of their existence, arts, and customs. 
The march of material civilization is fast sweep- 
ing away these monuments of a lost race—mon- 
uments second only to the Pyramids of Egypt or 
the Catacombs of Rome. A movement will, we 
trust, be made to form a corps to explore all yet 
remaining, and give accurate reports of the re- 
sults. 

What is yet known with any certainty, is 
due to Caleb Atwater, Esq., and still more 
to Dr. E. H. Davis, both of Ohio, who have 
explored the mounds of that State fully and 
understandingly. The results of Dr. Davis’ 
investigations appear in a volume of the Smith- 
sonian Oontributions, edited by E. G. Squier, 
which is well known, But even that work 
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failed to draw attention to this subject. While 
Mexico boasts her National Museum, with so 
much to illustrate the semi-civilization of the 
Aztecs—while the government collection at 
Lima displays the advanced state of the early 
inhabitants at Peru—while numerous collections 
in Brazil evince a similar taste, in which the 
Emperor, a profound archeologist, leads the 
way—our own country can point to none but 
individual collections, and the noblest of these, 
as collected during twenty-four years from one 
set of mounds, that of Dr. Davis, is about to be 
lost to the country forever, the truly American 
Emperor of Brazil having commenced negotia- 
tions for its purchase, and Ampére, in France, 
urging his government to purchase this collection 
to fill “an important place till now vacant in 
all the scientific museums of Europe.” 

A minor collection of Western antiquities, be- 
longing to Mr. McBride, the Peruvian antiquities 
of Rev. Dr. Taylor, and a few others, are in a 
similar precarious state. If no action can be 
expected on the part of government. we may at 
least look to the Historical Societies to make an 
effort to secure them either by some joint action 
or by inspiring some noble lover of his country’s 
history to add them to its collection. 

To such as have never perused Dr. Davis’ work, 
it would be impossible, in the limits of a note 
like this, to give any idea of the treasures of 


| archeology contained in his collection, in war- 


like weapons, arrows, spears, tomahawks, stone 
knives, pipes, copper rings, bosses, tubes used 
for drilling, pottery of various kinds, ete. The 
pipes, mostly of porphyry, are the most valuable 
and interesting, as each one has the figure of a 
bird or animal exquisitely carved, and except an 
evidently intentional magnifying of the head, 
extremely accurate as representations of even 
trifling details. Many of the animals do not ex- 
ist in the section of country where the mounds 
are from which they came, and either came from 
a distance, or required that models should have 
brought to the home of the native artist. 
But of the greater part, as we have said, his 
work furnishes a description, and we feel as- 
sured that none can read it without being im- 
pressed with the necessity of its preservation in 
this country, and of the no less imperious neces- 
sity of an exploration of the untouched mounds 
by our government. 


Cou. Nintan Beatt (vol. i. pp. 184, 845; ii. 
p. 26; iii. p. 58).—-We have received from our 
corespondent Opecquon, a copy of the whole of 
Col. Beall’s will from the Records at Annapolis, 
and regret that we have not space to insert it 
entire. 

It is dated January 1%, 1717, and was admitted 
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to probate in Prince George’s County, Feb. 28, 
1717. 

It begins as follows: 

“Tn the name of God. Amen. I, Ninian 
Beall, of Prince George’s County, in the Province 
of Maryland, being indisposed of Body, but of 
sound and perfect memory, God be praised for 
the same, and considering tle mortality of human 
nature, and uncertainty of life, doe hereby make, 
ordain, constitute, and appoint this to be my last 
Will and Testament, in manner and form follow- 
ing, viz.: 

“IT give and bequeath my soul into the hands 
of Almighty God in hopes of free pardon from all 
my sins, and as to my body to be committed to 
the earth, from whence it came, to be decently 
buried at the discretion of my Trustees hereafter 
mentioned. 

“ Item. I will and bequeath that all my debts 
and funeral charges be first paid and satisfied ; 
and as for what portion of my worldly goods as 
shall be then remaining I bequeath and bestow 
the same in the manner following: 

“ Item. I doe give and bequeath unto my son 
George my plantation and tract of land called 
the Rock of Dumbarton, lying and being on Rock 
Creek, containing four hundred and eighty acres, 
with all the stock thereon, both cattle and hogs, 
both them and their increase, unto my said son 
George and unto his heirs forever.” 

“I may add,” says Opecquon, * that* his coat 
of arms has for motto ‘Roy, Loy, Foy.’ It 
accords well with the bequests he makes, and his 
conduct at Dunbar.” 


Tatxties.—The following humorous explanation 
of the word tally, is from a communication of 
“Sigma” in the Boston Transcript, Oct. 22, 1857. 

Irems. 

As indentures were originally indented, at top, 
the correspondence between the several parts 
being thereby established, so it was, of course, 
with tallies, which were a sort of wooden inden- 
tures. Some sixty years ago, when I was a boy, 
our baker, when he brought in his basket of loaves 
and biscuits, brought also a stick, about a foot 
long, resembling a piece of lath: Molly Guerin, 
our cook, produced a counterpart, and being 
placed, side by side, the baker with his knife 
made deep notches across both these sticks, near 
one end, for loaves, and less deep, near the other 
end, for biscuits. Molly kept one part, and the 
baker the other; and when pay-day came, these 
sticks were put alongside of each other, to see if 
they tallied. 

Tallies in money matters, or as evidences of in- 
debtedness, at the exchequer, in England, though 
no longer in use, were much the same thing. 
The word is from the French verb tailler, to cut. 
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Johnson defines tally—‘a stick, notched or cut, 
in conformity to another stick, to keep counts by.” 

These tallies were retained in use in the exclie- 
quer, to quite a recent period in the present cen- 
tury. 


Atrempr on Oswego, 1783.—The following 
intersting acconnt of the attempt on the enemy’s 
garrison at Oswego, in 1783, was written by 
Lieut. Alex. Thompson, of New Jersey—an offi- 
cer of the detachment sent out for that purpose 
from Fort Rensselaer, on the Mohawk, under the 
cofninand of Col. Marinus Willetts of New Jersey. 
Lieut. Thompson was retained in the service af- 
ter the close of the war, and at the time of his 
death was captain in the engineer corps. Among 
other works upon which he was engaged was the 
construction of the early fortifications on Gover- 
nor’s Island, New York harbor. He was the 
father of the lamented Col. Alexander Thompson, 
U.S. A., killed in the Florida war. 

We are indebted for this letter to Thomas J, 
Buckley, Esq., of Brooklyn, who married a grand- 
daughter of Capt. Thompson, 


Fort RENSSELAER ON MonAwk River, 
January, 24th,1783. 

My pear Broruer.—The day after I wrote 
you by Mr. Lee, a wounded officer, I left Albany 
for my station on this river, which I assure you, 
far exceeds my expectation. The idea I entertained 
of the country, was here & there at some very 
considerable distance, to find a little cleared land 
& a small log house; to be destitute of all society 
& entirely confined to the walls of the garrison, 
but to my satisfaction my expectations are ex- 
ceeded. This fort is situated on a height about 
half a mile from the river, which affords a beau- 
tiful prospect of the country around & showes 
you at one view as far as the eye will carry, fine 
fields like those of Bottle Hill,* and likewise of the 
ruins of buildings and improvements you would 
little expect to find in this supposed hidden coun- 
try, which has been destroyed by the fury of the 
savages—all the settlements from Caughnawaga 
twenty miles below this place, until you get to 
old Fort Stanwiz, fifty miles above are destroyed 
except a few houses which the in-habitants by 
their great exertions have secured with stockades, 
and cut loop holes through the walls to prevent 
their coming near to set flre—Six & seven fami- 
lies are crouded in one of these houses, it would 
really cause a tender feeling from you to visit & 
see the sufferings of these unhappy people, among 
the whole you will find but three or four men to 
help them through their difficulties. —The savages 
made it an invariable rule to put every man to 
death they took which they have exercised to 


* Now Madison, New Jersey. 
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great amount.—The widow and daughter to stop 
the cries of the hungry infants have taken up the 
fatigues of the farm. You will see the poor crea- 
tures cutting of wood, thrashing of grain, and 
performing the other laborious kinds of work, 
The people of this country are of the High Dutch 
all together, which affords us but little society 
among them—they seem so much attached to 
their own language that few of them will speak to 
you in any other. 

The produce of this country has been very 
great, and I am induced to believe this country 
will soon flourish again if the savages remain 
quiet. On the morning of the 8th inst., just be- 
fore the sable curtain was drawn, I left this 
post with a detachment of four hundred troops, 
in one hundred & twenty sleighs, on an expedi- 
tion against Oswegoa British Garrison about one 
hundred and eighty miles north west from this 
place, which we intended to surprise. We passed 
by Old Fort Stanwiz and arrived at the Onieda 
Lake, the evening of the twelfth, and for fear of 
being discovered we crossed the same night on 
the ice, which is about thirty miles over.—-We left 
our sleighs at the dake and marched along the 
Onieda river for Oswego.—After we got below 
Oswego falls we took the ice but were frequently 
obliged to take the land for fear of being discovered 
by the enemies Indians that were out on hunting 
parties.—We found but one track during the 
march, which was of one Indian who had killed 
a deer a little in front of us, he left the skin on 
the snow which was warm when we came to the 
spot.—When we got within nine miles of the 
enemy we halted & made our ladders to execute 
our business.— We carried them with us, & when 
within three miles of the garrison our guide took 
a circuit in the woods with an intention he said 
of advancing on the works the lake side, we were 
led on over hill and through swamps to a consi- 
derable distance from our object, until the day 
began to break which advanced so fast as to make 
it impossible to arrive at the works before broad 
day light—our guide confessed he was lost—& 
here the glorious persuite was given over: the 
orders we had from the Commander in chief were 
positive, that if we did not attack before day to 
return,—Colonel Willet was under the necessity 
of ordering us to theright about. You may be 
assured we are sensibly mortified at the disap- 
pointment to be within three miles of the import- 
ant object entirely undiscovered, and then to be 
led a most tedious way by an Jndian.—On our 
return we immediately took the ice, because the 
marching was better. 

I am fully persuaded the enemy were not ap- 
prized of our approach, when we got within two 
miles of Oswego Falls.—On our return, we disco- 
vered a party of Indians on the other shore— 
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three of them came immediately to us—supposing 
we were their own troops going down the country 
to commit depredations.— When they found they 
were among other troops they appeared a good 
deal alarmed—we told them we intended to sur- 
prise the Garrison, but losing our way— were 
on our return—that we did not want to hurt them 
—tlat they where at liberty—which last expres- 
sion altered their countenance much—they left us 
with a seeming satisfaction, and I believe this 
treatment prevented their harassing our rear, 
which we momently expected.—The Garrison 
consisted of three hundred regular troops & two 
hundred Indians. The snow was very deep and 
we found much difficulty breaking the road.—We 
had two days a most severe storm, and the whole 
of the time exceeding cold weather—we had three 
men perish before we could return to the lake— 
and we dare not make fire for fear of being dis- 
covered when advancing—we had one hundred 
and thirty di¢ with the frost, some very danger- 
ously.—I am myself one of the unfortunate num- 
ber, but by the frequent applications I have made, 
my feet are much better, and I flatter myself will 
soon be well.—I have not heard from you since 
by Mr. think of me often—I long to hear 
from you—I must conclude, with my love to each 
of the family your affectionate brother, 
ALEXANDER THOMPSON. 


BEVERLY TUOKER’S ACCOUNT OF JOHN RANDOLPII. 


Wituiamssure, Ocr. 12, 1838. 

Sir: I hasten to answer your letter received 
yesterday. The affairs of my brother’s estate 
are still unsettled. His papers are in the 
hands of one whois my antagonist at law, and I 
have no means of resorting to them. Hence I 
am withheld from fulfilling the task to which he 
consecrated me. 

Under these circumstances, I have no right to 
expect that others will forbear it. I should in- 
deed be glad if my avocations permitted me to 
avail myself of the space offered me in your 
valuable work. At certain seasons of the year I 
have some leisure. At this none at all. For the 
information of any one whose pen you may em- 
ploy, I add a few particulars which may not be 
exactly known to any but our family.—Born 
June 2, 1758, at Matoax, his father’s seat, 3 
miles above Petersburg. The newly established 
manufacturing village of Matoax, on the falls of 
the Appommatox, is on the estate. Mother, 
daughter of Theodoric Bland, of Cawson’s, in the 
county of Prince George. Descended through 
his father’s mother (Jane Bolling) in a direct 
line from Pocahontas. His English ancestors— 
Randolphs, Blands and Bollings—all of York- 
shire. Not bred to the bar, a3 some have sup- 
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posed. Education irregular (for want of proper 
schools) at different places in Virginia, at New 
York, Philadelphia, and finally at William and 
Mary,—duel there with late Judge Robt. B. 
Taylor, dismissed in consequence. Visit to his 
friends Henry Middleton Rutledge, of Charleston, 
and Joseph Bryan, of Savannah, and tour 
through Southern States. Return domesticated 
nowhere, but spending his time among friends 
passim. Death of elder brother in’96. Took 
charge of his family rather as a guest than a mas- 
ter. Candidate for Congress in ’99. Unknown to 
the people. Boy in appearance. No family influ- 
ence or connexion in district ; elected by the pow- 
ers of his eloquence. Patrick Henry at same time 
candidate for Assembly brouglit forward to oppose 
Madison's resolutions, which Mr. R. supported ; 
last anpearance of one end first of the other in 
mutual opposition. While speaking in answer to 
Colonel H., a countryman said to the latter, 
“Come Colonel, let us go—it is not worth while 
to listen to that boy!” “Stay my friend, there 
is an old man’s head on that boy’s shoulders,” 
was the reply. Temper always fiery, but in 
youth, generous, kind and obliging. Remark- 
able for delicacy and tenderness to the feelings 
of his friends; cheerful and amusing, and when a 
boy, remarkable for personal beauty and fond- 
ness for athletic exercises. Oonstitution gave 
way at age of puberty, because delicate and 
frail, but retained his spirits and good humor. 
Change in his temper, deportment, and in many 
points of his character, by circumstances which 
perhaps may never be explained, but which fixed 
his lot in life as one who was to live alone. 
Became moody and morose, capricious, sus- 
picious of friends, sarcastic and bitter to- 
ward those he loved best, and a riddle to 
all around him. Mystery at last explained by 
a paroxysm of insanity in 1811, of which he had 
frequent returns as long as he lived. On politi- 
cal subjects mind always clear. Many of his 
constituents seemed to think of him as the 
Mohammedans do of madmen—that in regard to 
politics he was inspired. 

Let me not daprecate any more distinct allu- 
sion than I have made to the afflictions which 
unsettled his mind. No one knows the whole 
truth. My knowledge is mixed up with conjec- 
ture, and what I know I could not make public, 
but at the expense of the feelings of persons 
now living. I say this not of myself nor of any 
of my family. In the little that I have said, 
there is more than I would like to be known to 
have come from me, unless I had time and op- 
portunity to say much more. But he cannot be 
at all understood by those who do not distinguish 
between J. R. before 1806 and after. The first 
was my mother’s son, as she brought him into 
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the world, and trained him up. The last was 
the victim of calamity, “smitteu of God, 
afflicted, and scourged” to madness. 
Yours respectfully, 
B. Tuoxer. 
on the back— 
To James B. Loneaors, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
with post-mark : Williamsburg, Oct. 12. 


How tne First ANNIVERSARY OF THE Fourru 
or Juty was Kept 1n Boston.—From Diary of 
Brig. Gen. Jedediah Preble, of Falmouth, dated 
Wednesday, Aug. 9, 1775. From the same 
Diary, under date of July 4, 1777, I extract the 
following (Brig. Preble was one of the Council) : 

“A fine day. At 9 o'clock the Council met, 
transacted several affairs of a public nature. At 
half past ten the Council and House walked in 
procession to the Old Brick Meeting House, 
where Mr. Doct. Gordon preached from the 1st 
of Kings — chapt. and — verse a discourse well 
adapted to the occasion. After service the 
Council and House walked in procession, the 
Company of cadets at their head, about half way 
down the street to the Town House, and back to 
the Council Chamber, where the Council and 
IIouse of Representatives and a number of gen- 
tlemen partook of a handsome collation pro- 
vided, and many loyal toasts were drunk. The 
Jouncil met at half after three. I omitted to 
mention that the cannon were discharged at 
the Castle, Fort Hill, and from sundry ships in 
the Harbor. Thirteen cannon were fired in the 
street below the Town House, and about 800 of 
the militia of Boston, and the Cadet company 
drawn up in the street fired three volleys, At 
night Fireworks were played off and several 
shells thrown. Several thousands of men and 
women, General Ward, Brigadier Danielson, Mr. 
Paine and myself went on the common to see 
the Performance.” 

If acceptable, I may at my leisure send you 
some further extracts from this Diary, and his 
letters written during the Revolutionary period. 
Gen. Preble was appointed by the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, on the 27th of Oct., 
1774, Commander-in-chief of the forces, but de- 
clined the appointment on account of his ill 
health and advanced age, when it was conferred 
upon Gen. Artemas Ward. He was also the 


father of Commodore Edward Preble. r. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


Tue Era oF Goop Frerine (or FEErias).— 
The reader of Halleck’s poems will remember 
these lines in “ Alnwick Castle :” 


“°Tis what ‘ our President’ Monroe 
Has called ‘ the era of good feeling.’ ”’ 
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It would seem, however, from Buckinghain’s 
“Newspaper Literature and Reminiscences,” | 
(Boston, 1850) vol. ii. p. 96, that not “ our| 
President,” but an editor, originated the phrase. | 
Mr. Buckingham, after describing the cordial 
manner in which President Monroe was received | 
by political foes as well as friends, on his visit 
to New England in the summer of 1817, pro- | 
ceeds thus: 

* This union of old political enemies to honor 
the chief magistrate of the Union, was called, by 
the editor of the Centinel, the ‘Era of Good 
Feelings’—a phrase which passed into a by- 
word, and was frequently quoted as a word of 
reproach by those who clung to the Federal 
organization.” 

The paper referred to was the Columbian 
Centinel, a newspaper published at Boston, and 
edited by Major Benjamin Russell. 

Mossall@waMoo, 


Yankee Doopte Sona.— Willis’ Current 
Notes, tor May, 1857, (London), has these verses 
communicated to that publisher’s miscellany, by 
R.S. Hawker, * obtained from the recitation of 
a very aged individual.” 





** Now cross over, Jonathan— 
Figure in, Jemima ; 
Mother take the stools away, 
*Twill make the room look wider. 
Cuorus—Yankee Doodle, Yankee Doodle, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


** Sister Sue is very sick, 
We don’t know what ails her; 
She yesterday ate forty eggs, 
And now her stomach fails her. 
Cuorus—Yankee Doodle, Yankee Doodle, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 


** General Gage is very brave, 
Very brave pertikular— 
He gallop’d up a precipice, 
And down a per pendicular. 
Cnuorus—Yankee Doodle, Yankee Doodle, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


CENTURY. 


AwnotuerR Otp LANDMARK TO BE Removep.— 
The old frame building, situated at 447 Hanover 
street, Boston, is to be demolished for the purpose 
of widening that thoroughfare on the easterly side, 


near Commercial street. This old dwelling- 
house was erected in the year 1770, and was for- 
merly known as the *“ Anchor Tavern,” kept at 
that time by Samuel Phillips. It was noted as 
the headquarters at the North End, for all mas- 
ters and seamen of vessels arriving in port. 
Within the walls of the old * Anchor Tavern” 
was dealt out to the patrons of the house the 
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country, with plenty of good food, at a shilling 
per day. 

In 1775, during the outbreak for liberty, a 
large number of the citizens assembled at the 
“ Anchor,” and discussed the question whether 
it was best to take up arms against the King or 
to sustain him, They were divided on the ques- 
tion, and the consequence was that many present 
partook too freely of the spirits, and the meet- 
ing broke up in a desperate row, in which a 
number were seriously injured. Another meet- 
ing of the friends of liberty was held at the 
* Anchor,” when Paul Revere was called to the 
chair, and almost every man voted in favor of 
a strike for Liberty and Independence. A num- 
ber of those who fouglit bravely in the battles on 
Copps and Bunker Hills were among these men 
who attended the meeting at “Blue Anchor 
Tavern,” Shawmut Lane, North End. 


Samurt Apams.—"No idle statue apes thine 
air.” The author of the “ Consolation of Soli- 
tude,” not “ Solicitude,” as wrongly named in 
the May number of this Magazine, has the fol- 
lowing note to the passage quoted in the article 
on the Burial Place of Samuel Adams : 

“The principal memorials of the person of 
Samuel Adams, are as follows: First, the picture 
by Copley, which represents him in the attitude 
of an orator, It was painted for Gov. Hancock ; 
became afterwards the property of Mr. Wells, 
and is now in Faneuil Hall. A spirited engrav- 
ing was made from it by T. House, for the work 
of Mr. Wells; but only a few proofs have been 
taken from the plate. Second, a full length, 
taken in old age, by Johnston. He is seated in 
an arm-chair, his hand resting on a chart, and 
on open window discloses a view of the old 
State House in Boston. It was faithfully en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Graham in 1797, and 
the print, which is in folio, is scarce. 

J.8. L. 


Inp1IAN Names oF LOOALITIES AND THEIR 
Derivations —-Penobscot.—-From Penopsk, a 
stone; hence Penopskeag, stony land. William- 
son Hist. of Maine, i. 512. 

Weekawken, N. J., maize land; from Weachin, 
Indian corn. Neal's N. Eng. 569. 

Housatonick, Conn.—From Ossun, or Hussun, 
a stone, otan, a town or village, and ick, the 
locative case.— Roger Williams’ Key. 

Connecticut.—This river was originally called 
Qunnihticut. But the name would seem to 
apply to some locality on it; perhaps to Hart- 
ford, where the first settlement was made. The 
word is derived from Qunni long, te, apparently 
a contraction of the Mohican thepou, river, and 
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gut, at, or in. Oompare 2 Mass, Hist. Coll. ix., 
261 & (post 312) viii., Duponceau sur les langues 
Indiennes, p. 388, and Hist. Mag. iii. 48, Arr. 
Titicut. 

Epating—N. J., in the rear of Jersey City ; 
from Jshpa, it is high, and ink, a place; hence 
Ishpatink, or Espating, a high place ; supposed 
to be Snake Hill. 

Occapogue.—Riverhead, L. I., takes its name 
from <Accup, a creek. Loger Williams’ Key in 
R. I. Hist. Coll. 102. The Indian town of “ Ac- 
copogue,” was situated on the creek which enters 
Little Peconic bay on its North side. 

Wachanakassick—a creek in Columbia Oo., 
the North bounds of Livingston Manor; ‘ Reedy 
Creek,” or more strictly, ‘“‘Place of Reeds;” 
from Wekinaquash, reeds. 

Quinnahung—a neck of land at the mouth 
and West side of the Bronck river, in Westches- 
ter Co.; from Quinni, long, and unk, locality. 

Aquehung—Bronck river, “* Place of Peace ;” 
from Aguene, peace. (FR. W.) A peace was 
concluded with the Indians in 1642 at the house 
of Jonas Bronck, who resided here, and whose 
name this river now bears. Does the Indian 
name owe its origin to that treaty ? 

E. B. 0°O. 


QUERIES. 


1. Who wrote the hymns, viz: 
‘* While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 
found in Supplement to “ Tate and Brady.” 


‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,”’ 


usually ascribed to Duncan and Perronet; and, 


**Ye Christian heralds go proclaim 
Salvation in Immanuel’s name,” 


which appears in most collections as anonymous ; 


Brsrze.—Can any of the readers of the Hist. 
Mag. furnish a collation, including title in full, 
of a Bible printed in English, in this country, in 
the year 1800, or of an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, also printed in English in the United States, 
in 1812? 


Joun Pearcr, oF Ruopr Istanp.—In the com- 
munication from Lord Cornbury to the Board of 
Trade, dated New York, December 26, 1715, re- 
lative to the charges against Rhode Island, the 
names of John Pearce, Daniel Peurce and John 
Moss being committed, as I understand it, on 
account of their religion, I wish to inquire 
through the Historical Magazine, who John 
Pearce was? where he then resided? what was 
his religion? and if there are now any of his de- 
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scendants in the male or female line? and if any, 
where might they be found? 
I find the above in the Rhode Island Colonial 
Records, vol. 3, page 546. 1, ths 
East Greenwicg, R. I. 


AMERIOAN ORDER OF INDEPENDENOY.—In the 
Historical Chronicle of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, 1777, under date Saturday 15, it is 
stated that the Hellespont, Capt. Lister, a trans- 
port from New York, brings an account that the 
Continental Congress had established an Order 
of Independency ; the badges which the mem- 
bers wear is a green ribbon, with a star of six- 
points, with America making offerings to the 
shrine of liberty; and that they have likewise 
voted Mr. Washington, Protector of the United 
States. 

Query ?—Was such an order established or 
proposed? Is there any other mention of such 
an order ? rs 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


Who can tell why the list of Postmasters of 
the United States always commences with Osgood, 
and that Hazard, who was postmaster at New 
York, when the office was vacated by the royal 
Postinaster and Postmaster-General when the 
new Constitution went into operation, is never 
mentioned ? 


Ury’s Dyine Speeca.-—Horsemanden in his 
Negro plot, mentions an edition of the speech of 
the unfortunate Ury as having been printed in 
Philadelphia. Oan any bibliographer refer to 
a copy or tell its form, the printer’s name and 
date ? 


Dana.—-Is not the American surname Dana 
a corruption of the English Denny? The name 
of the stirps of the American family was spelled, 
I think, “ Danie” and “Daney.” Griswold in 
his “ Poets and Poetry of America,” conjectures 
that the American name was derived from the 
English, Dane; one of which name, “ Will. 
Dane” was sheriff of Middlesex, according to 
Fuller's Worthies, in the 11th year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; but this I think improba- 
ble as Dane has always been a word of one syl- 
lable. QUERIST. 


Prirr Burroy.—I have before me a composi- 
tion button, nearly the color of copper, with 
solid eye. Its size is No. 7, by O. H. Morse’s 
catalogue. The surface is flat on which is the 
head of Pitt, within a ring. Inscription: 
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“Pitt,” at bottom; 
around the edge. 


“wo sTAMP Act 1766,” 
What is its history ? 
QUERIST. 


REPLIES. 


Gen. Joun P. Boyp (vol. ii., pp. 183, 213, 
840).—The letter from Gen. Boyd to his father, 
which follows, has been furnished me by Joshua 
Coffin, Esq., of Newbury, Mass. I think it will 
prove interesting to the readers of the Magazine, 
and therefure send it for insertion there. 

Deura. 

Boston, April 13. 

Manras, April 19th, 1791. 

My pear Fatner: Your very affectionate 
letter of July 9th, 1789, came to me at Goleon- 
da, August 10th, 1790, accompany’d by one from 
my dear brother Joseph. They afforded me an 
infinite deal of pleasure as you may suppose, 
being the first epistolary indulgence since I part- 
ed trom America. Being well assured that 
whatever attends to promote my fortune and 
happiness will in some measure be conducive to 
your own, [ therefore as explicitly as possible 
relate to you my present situation, the eligibility 
of which I shall explain. Fourteenth of June 
last after having precur'd recommendatory let- 
ters to the English Consul, residing at the Court 
of his Highness, the Nizam, I proceeded to his 
Oapital (Hydrabad) 450 miles from this. On 
my arrival | was presented to his Highness in 
form by the English Oonsul. My reception was 
as favorable as my most sanguine wishes had 
anticipated. After the usual ceremony was 
over, he presented me with the command of two 
Kausolars of infantry (each of which consists 
of 500 men) with the commission of Buxy & 
paymaster of my Soldiers. I am also indulged 
with the clothing. My pay, small at present, is 
only 500 Rupees pr month, bat my other emolu- 
ments will make it about 1,200 pr mo. The Ni- 
zam is in alliance with the English company, 
and had when I arrived taken the field against 
Tippoo Sultan, with about 150,000 Infantry, 60,- 
000 Horse & 500 Elephants. This was the noblest 
sight I had ever seen, each Elephant supporting 
a large Castle, containing a Nabob, & four ser- 
vants. The size of the Animals, the glittering 
of the Castle, & elegance of the equipage, was 
the most brilliant sight the eye could behold. I 
am now down here, purchasing Arms for his 
Highness, The method of traveling in this 
country is very luxurious, as you must have 
heard. My servants & escort in all consists 
of 50 men, 16 bearers to my Palanquin, domes- 
tic servants, runners, &., are included, & all 
but 20 are paid by my Prince, who is the great- 
est Prince now in India, His Oapital is Hydra- 
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bad, as I have already informed you, an ancient 
walled City within 4 miles of Golconda, the 
diamond mines. I could wish to be more par- 
ticular in my information if my time would per- 
mit, but am now debar’d that pleasure, as the 
Indiaman, that takes this, only stays here on her 
way from Calcutta to Europe. A few days since 
I was favored by the receipt of your very 
esteemed epistle of April 9th, 1790, as likewise 
Brothers Jo., Eben’r, my new adopted Brother 
Little, and uncle Coffin’s, they gave me much 
pleasure. I most heartily congratulate my dear 
sister Fanny on her being united to Mr. Little, 
a gentleman so deserving & whom I so much 
esteem. That their happiness may never meet 
an alloy shall be my fervent prayer. I have run 
over this so precipitately that | hope to be in 
time to answer all my friends’ letters, if not, 
they may be assured | shall anticipate the sailing 
of the next Indiaman. Could my dear sister 
only conceive the gratification it would be to me 
in receiving a line from them, they most surely 
would not debar me that pleasure. After recom- 
mending you, my Sisters, Brothers, my affec- 
tionate uncle Charles & Cousins to the care of 
a most merciful God, I remain, my dear Father, 
your most affectionate & dutiful son, 
Joun P. Boyp. 
19th April, 3 long years have now elapsed 
since I tore myself from those whom | hold more 
dear than life. James Boyp, Esq., 
Boston N. American. 


Init1aL CuristraANn Names (vol. i. pp. 25, 51).— 
About the beginning of this century, there were 
so many persons named William Vandegrift re- 
siding in Bensalem Township, Bucks County, 
Pa., and its vicinity, that they inserted letters in 
their names for the sake of distinction. William 
T. Vandegrift was a tenant on my grandfather’s 
furm in the above-named township. He was 
universally called Billy T. without his last name. 

W. BD. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Witt1aM THE Fourtn.—I have observed with 
no little interest in your number of March °58, a 
query in relation to a pugilistic encounter be- 


| tween William the Fourth, styled the “* Naval 


King,” and the Yankee sailor. 

As no one of your many correspondents 
seems disposed to furnish any well-authenticated 
facts in relation to this romantic, and seeming- 
ly improbable event, I will state the circum- 
stances as related to me by one, who received 
his information directly from one of the parties 
engaged in “the affair,” and also from an eye- 
witness of the scene, a gentleman not long since 
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deceased, whose character for sound judgment, 
and integrity, was so well established among 
those that had the good fortune to know him, 
that his simple credit of the facts would almost 
stamp them with authenticity. 

Nathan Lord served, during the Revolution, 
on board an American privateer, which was 
captured by a frigate of the Royal Navy, and its 
crew taken prisoners. The young Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William the Fourth, was an 
officer of the English ship. One night subse- 
quent to the capture, while some of the rebel 
sailors were standing upon the upper deck, the 
Royal Middy addressed them with insulting 
words, calling them rebels, Yankees, etc. Lord, 
one of the number, being of rather an inflamma- 
ble spirit, we presume, and not relishing his re- 
marks, replied that if he were at liberty he 
would compel him to retract, and suggested 
some rather forcible arguments that he would 
use if necessary. 

The English officer was disposed to test his 
fighting qualities, and accordingly a common 
seaman’s chest was brought up from below, the 
combatants were placed upon each side and a 
regular set to was the result. The Englishman 
was the first “to ery enough,” and thus the 
affair ended. 

Soon after the arrival of the ship in England, 
and while the American prisoners remained on 
board previous to being removed to Dartinoor 
prison, a messenger arrived from the Duke of 
Clarence, bearing an official dispatch command- 
ing young Lord’s release, granting him full par- 
don, and giving him permission to return to 
America. J. H. 


JupGe Hopkinson on Reticion (vol. i, p. 312) 


—The Mr. C mentioned in the letter of 
Judge Joseph Hopkinson, from which an extract 
is given, was Jonathan W. Condy, Esq., of this 
city. He was admitted to the bar on the fourth 
of May, 1791. At one time he was Secretary to 
the U. 8. House of Representatives, and figures 
as such in the caricature representing the fight 
in Congress on the 15th of February, 1798, be- 
tween Matthew Lyon of Vermont, and Griswold 
of Connecticut. I saw the extract from Judge 
J. Hopkinson’s letter, published several years ago, 
with Mr. Condy’s name therein in full. He was 
an uncle of the late Condy Raguet of this city, a 
writer on Political Economy, who also was a 
Swedenborgian. W. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Canapva (vol. i. pp. 158, 188, 217, 815).— 
Among the various explanations, or attempts 
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at such, of the origin of this word, I do not find 
that given by Hennepin, who says that it came 
from El Capo de Nada (The Cape of Nothing), 
given by those who were struck with the deso- 
late appearance of the country at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. It has been objected to this 
that Capo is not a Spanish word. Itis not good 
Spanish in our day ; but what is now spelt Cabo 
was formerly spelt Capo. ws Di 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Paout, (vol. iii. p. —-.)—In the last line of 
the second column, page 159, an erratum occurs, 
which rather obscures the meaning, and might 
as well be corrected. It now reads—“ I am not 
aware that forty years after ” the “‘ massacre ” at 
Paoli,ete.,the Pennsylvania Society of Cincinnati 
declined to assist at the erection of the Memorial 
on the graves of the victims. In the article re- 
ferred to, I wrote (or intended to write), “I am 
not un-aware,”—-and so it should read; for 
I was perfectly aware of the fact, having received 
at the time, and being yet in possession of, the 
official note of the Society, declining to be pres- 
ent on that occasion, for the reason stated. 

W. D. 

West Crester, Penn., 1859. 

Wituram Pirr.—lIn looking over a periodical 
published for a short period in London during the 
year 1779, I found a communication relative to 
the character of the elder Pitt, commencing,“ The 
Secretary stood alone,” ete. This communica- 
tion was at that time attributed to Robertson, 
the historian. It has been credited to him down 
to our own time, and can be seen so credited in 
school books of a recent date. The Literary 
Fly assumes that it was the work of Flood, a 
writer of some note, who was often styled the 
Jrish Fox. Can any of your correspondents 
throw any light upon the authorship of this 
forcible delineation of the character of a great 
man ? E. P. 

East Boston. 


Obituary. 

Died, on the 14th of March, 1859, in a small 
village near Paris, France, Aveustus L. Hitt- 
HOUSE, aged about 66. He was the son of Hon. 
James Hillhouse, of New Haven, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1810. Soon after this he 
went to Europe, and during most of his life 
abroad, he resided in retirement in or near Paris. 
He was a scholar of uncommon endowments 
and attainments, yet few of the fruits of his la- 


bors have been made public. To the scientific 
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world he is known by his excellent translation 
of Michaux’s great work on the forest trees of 
North America. 

The U.S. Consul at Paris, in announcing his 
death, says: “He was a man of very retired 
habits, devoting himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. ..... Although he refused to re- 
ceive visitors, yet he had the name of being a 
generous warm-hearted man, kind to all arouud 
him, giving away much in charity, and at the 
funeral there was a general attendance and 
much grief displayed by the inhabitants of the 
village.” 


At Hanover, N. H., March 29th, Rev. Jony 
RionaRDS, D.D., died of apoplexy, resulting 
from gencral debility. Dr. Richards was the 
son of Capt. Samuel and Sarah W. Richards. 
He was born in Farmington, Conn., 1797, grad- 
uated at Yale in 1821, and at Andover 1824. 
He was ordained at Woodstock, Vt., 1827, for 
three years previous, having been an agent of 
the American Board For. Miss. He went to 
Windsor 1830 where he was for nine years 
associate editor of the Vermont Chronicle. He 
was installed in Hanover 1841. For several 
years he has been Secretary of the N. H. branch 
of the Am. Ed. Society. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred by Dartmouth College in 1845. 


Asa theological scholar, he ranked with the 
foremost; as a man, he was open, frank and 


genial. He was deeply interested in the welfare 
of learning; and contributed, directly and indi- 
rectly, very material assistance to its propoga- 
tion. In connection with his pastoral labors Dr. 
Richards found time to write learnedly for the 


quarterlies, and popularly for the newspapers. | 


As an expositor of the Scripture he was very 
felicitous: studying to attain the status of the 
divine writers; interpreting Scripture by Scrip- 
ture, translated by the analogy of faith. He 
was acknowledged by sufficient judges to be one 
of the ablest clergymen of New England. In 
his views of social and political life, he was 
eminently conservative; but loving, generous, 
and genial, and blessed with great equanimity 
and self-possession. 


Dr. Wituiam A. Atocorr, was a man of rare 
merit and usefulness. He has done mach—per- 


haps more than any man now living—for the | 


physical education of the young, and to dis- 


seminate a knowledge of the principles of physi- | 


ology and hygiene. For more than a quarter of a 
century his name has been almost a household 
word in New England, as a lecturer and 
writer. 
ent works, besides contributing largely to period- 
icals and newspapers. 
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of his publications have been ‘The House I live 
in,” in which the anatomy of the human body 
is taught in a most interesting manner; “The 
Young Man’s Guide,” “The Young Woman’s 
Guide,” ‘The Physiology of Marriage,” ‘* Court- 
ship and Marriage,” * The laws of Health,” ete. 

Aside from some radicalism in the matter of 
diet, the views of Dr. Alcott upon physiological 
subjects were sound and eminently worthy of pub- 
lic attention, and the good which has been aecom- 
plished by his labors can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. Professor Hopkins of Williams College, ina 
letter to Dr. Alcott, some two years ago, remark- 
ed: “‘ You have been a public benefactor, a pioneer 
in a great work, and I have no doubt have pre- 
vented untold suffering.” This testimonial to the. 
value of his labors was truthful and well deserved. 

Dr. Alcott was a man of very spare habit, and 
it has been said that he was a living witness of 
the erroneousness of his dietetic views. It is not 
generally known, however, that he was given over 
some thirty years ago as incurable of consump- 
tion. But he bravely battled with disease, and 
by abstemious habits and careful attention to the 
laws of health, prolonged his life to the age of 
nearly sixty-one years. His death, which was 
finally quite sudden, resulted from an attack of 
plenrisy, which was probably aggravated by the 
long-standing lesion of his lungs. Dr. Alcott was 
a native of Waleott, Connecticut, where he was 
born Aug. 6, 1798. He died at Auburndale, Mass., 
Tuesday, March 29, 1859, aged 60 years. Heo 
was a son of Obed Alcott, and a cousin of A. 
Bronson Alcott, the transcendentalist. 


At Burlington, N. J., 27th April, Rt. Rev. 
Georce Wasnineton Doang, Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Chureh in the diocese of New 
Jersey, died at his residence, Riverside. He was 
born in Trenton, May, 27th, 1799. He received 
his early education in New York, under the 
charge of Rev. Edmund D. Barry. Afterwards 
he was at Geneva, N. Y., and he then entered 
Union College, Schenectady, where he graduated 
in 1818. He studied law for a time in New York 
city, but gave that up for the study of divinity, 


| and was ordained a deacon by Bishop Hobart, 
| in 1821. 
|tor of Trinity Church, New York, 


For four years he was an assistant rec- 
In 1824 he 
was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in Washington College, now Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. In 1828 he went to Boston, as 
assistant rector of Trinity Church, and in 1830 he 
became its rector. In 1832 he was elected Bishop 
of New Jersey, and was consecrated October 31, 
1832. In the succeeding year he was chosen 
rector of St. Mary's Chureh, Burlington, and he 


| has resided there ever since, fulfilling besides his 
Among the most popular | Episcopal duties, those also of rector and princi- 
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pal of St. Mary’s Hall and Burlington College— 
institutions for young ladies and young men, es- 
tablished by himself. He made a visit to England 
in 1841, and preached the sermon at the consecra- 
- tion of a new church in Leeds, This was the 
first instance of an American bishop preaching in 
an English pulpit under a new law authorizing 
the admission of the transatlantic clergy. 

No man has figured more conspicuously in the 
affairs of the Episcopal Church than Bishop 
Doane. 


At Utica, N. Y., on the 29th April, the death 
of Josuua Sipney Hensnaw Esq., took place. His 
name originally was Joshua Belcher, which was 
changed by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1845. 
He was the eldest son of Joshua and Charlotte 
(Babcock) Belcher; was born in Boston, 16th 
October, 1811, and was therefore 47 years of age. 
He wasa descendant of the Colonial Governor 
Belcher. Mr. Henshaw was educated partly at 
Leicester Academy, and partly at the High School 
in Boston. Jn 1827 he entered the counting-room 
of H. H. Williams, dry goods dealer—but 
it was soon evident that this was not his ele- 
ment. He then began the study of the classics 
with a view of entering Harvard College, but 
was obliged to relinquish his studies on account 
of ill health. The winter of 1829, he passed in 
Florida, and returned in the spring. In Sep- 
tember, 1838, having regained his health, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of Teacher in Chauncey 
Hall Institute, Boston. In September, 1837, 
he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Navy, and wrote a very inter- 
esting work which was published under the title 
—“ Around the world.” In 1841, he tempora- 
rily resigned his position in the Navy, and enter- 
ed the office of Judge Mallory of Philadelphia. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1843, and the same 
year was reinstated in the Navy as Professor of 
Mathematics. In 1847, he went to Europe in the 
frigate Macedonia. He married, 11th March, 
1846, Jane Hardy of Utica: 

He published: 1. Philosophy of Human Pro- 
gress, 1835; 2. Incitement to Moral and Intellect- 
ual Well-doing, 1836; 8. Around the World, 
1840, and a second edition in 1846; 4. Life of Fa- 
ther Mathew, 1847; 5. United States Manual for 
Consuls, 1849. When taken by his last illness, 
he was engaged on a work designed to apply to 
practical life the rules of Scripture. The plan is 
quite novel, and indicates the line of thought and 
study in which he delighted. The work was 
nearly completed, and is entitled “ Bible Ethics.” 

To the knowledge acquired by travel and in- 
tercourse, Mr. Henshaw added the resources of 
study. His reading was careful, varied and ex- 
tensive, and his memory singularly tenacious, 
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He knew history in its various branches, books 
of travel, and political philosophy. 


Hotes on Books, 


A History and Description of New England, 
General and Local. By A. J. Ooolidge and 
J. B. Mansfield. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. In 2 vols. Vol. I., Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Boston: Austin J, 
Coolidge: royal 8vo. 1024 pp. 


Tis is a most creditable work, in whatever res- 
pect it is considered. The typography and paper 
are of the best description, and as the press-work 
and binding have been carefully done, the vol- 
ume is one that a New Englander may refer to 
with satisfation, and all use with comfort. The 
scope of the work is ample, and is like an en- 
larged gazetteer, the towns in each State being 
arranged alphabetically, and the history and 
topography of each given in a condensed form, 
The early French colonial history as bearing on 
Maine, was not sufficiently investigated, and the 
articles in which this element enters will need 
some alteration in subsequent editions. In some 
few instances, too, where matters of recent. 
occurrence are treated of, we notice a partisan 
tone, misplaced in a work intended for all. 
With these exceptions, the work seems very ably 
done, reflecting much credit on the industry, 
research, and discrimination of the compilers : 
and though aware that such a work could not 
be free from error, they have undoubtedly done 
their part conscientiously, and made use of all 
materials in their power. The ensuing volume, 
which will embrace the rest of New England, 
will be even more interesting than this, as it 
will treat of the cradles of New England life. 


The Annals of Albany, by Joc] Munsell. Vol. 


X. Albany: Munsell & Rowland. 
1859. 12mo. 497 pp. 


Mr. Munse.t here closes his Annals of Albany, 
ten volumes of priceless matter for the local 
history of that city, and though issued at his 
individual risk, comparing favorably with our 
Valentine’s Manuals, the cost of which is 
borne by the greatest commercial city of the 
western world. Too much credit cannot be 
given to Mr. Munsell for his labors ; and while 
we join in the hope which he expresses: ‘ Let 
us hope that some future Common Council will 
undertake the taskk—which proved too great for 
the unaided means of the writer—of presenting 
to the world a complete edition of the City 
Records of Albany ;” to which we would add 


Albany, 
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the hope that when the task is undertaken by 
the city, the execution will be confided to the 
hands of Mr. Munsell. The present volumes con- 
tain extracts from the City Records to 1753, 
notes from the newspapers to 1847, where his 
annual chronicle begins; Schoolcraft on the Geo- 
logy of Albany, Macauley’s Description of New 
York, Worth’s Random Recollections, Watson’s 
Reminiscences of Albany, Tyrone Power’s Im- 
pressions of Albany, a sketch of Abraham Van 
Vechten and John Lovett, with notices of new 
churches, There is in the volume a fine steel 


portrait of C. E, Dudley. 


Dictionary of the United States Congress, con- 
taining biographical sketches of its members 
from the foundation of the government; with 
an appendix, compiled as a manual of refer- 
ence for the legislator and statesman. By 
Charles Lanman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1859. 8vo. 534 and 159 pp. 


Tas most useful work will be invaluable as a 
book of reference in regard to political men of 
the country down to our day, as it necessarily 
includes almost every man who has obtained 
prominence since the formation of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. Lanman has evinced no less judg- 
ment in marshalling than industry in collecting, 
and though errors may be pointed out, it must 
be borne in mind that it is far more easy to de- 
tect a fault inthe case of a familiar name, than 
to collect and arrange facts as to a thousand 
without an error, or without detecting error in 
information given. The remarks of the Vice- 
President on the meeting-places of Congress 
form an appropriate preface to the volume, 
while in the appendix, lists of the officers and 
members of the Continental Congress, the 
heads of departments, officers of the houses, 
presidential electors, foreign ministers, and other 
valuable matters of reference. 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
Salen: Whipple & Son. Vol. 1. No. 1; 
April, 1859. 

We are not a little flattered to find the form 

and make-up of our Magazine adopted by lite- 

rary bodies. The leading article of this number 
of the Salem Collections, is Endicott’s narrative 
of the piracy of the ship Friendship, of Salem. 

It also contains extracts from records of births, 

deaths, and marriages, wills, ete., of Salem ; 

materials for the history of the Ingersoll 
family, and some Revolutionary matter. The 
numbers are not to appear at stated times, but 

“occasionally, as circumstances may permit.” 

We shall look for subsequent numbers with in- 

terest. 
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Sketches of the History of Ogle County, Jil., 
and the early Settlement of the Northwest. 
Written fur the Polo Advertiser. Polo, Ill. 
H. R. Boss, 1859. 88 pp, 8vo. 


Tus little work evinces an interest in local 
history in the West which may well find imita- 
tors. The part relative to early Illinois history 
might be made much fuller, but the latter por- 
tion is very circumstantial, and is what the 
reader will naturally seek here, purely local, and 
apparently very accurate. The town whence it 
issues is so called after Marco Polo, and claims 
the somewhat singular privilege of having no 
namesake. 


Secret History of the French Court under Rich- 
elieu and Mazarin; or, Life and Times of 
Madame de Chevreuse. By Victor Cousin ; 
translated by Mary L. Booth. New-York: 
Delisser & Proctor, 1859. 

WE regret the new title added, for really, taste 

in this country must be almost incurable, if 

Cousin’s ‘* Madame de Chevreuse ” has to wear 

a cloak or seek a chaperon. The translation of 

the present edition is well done, and the English 

reader must be thankful to both translator and 
publisher, 


Brief Biographical Sketch of the late Col. 
Albert James Pickett, of Alabama; by Hon. 
Crawford M. Jackson, of Autauga Oo.,. Ala. 
Montgomery: Barrett & Wimbish, 1859. 
15 pp. &vo. 

Tas brief sketch is a just tribute to the his- 

torian of Alabama, whom death arrested in the 

midst of his labors on the early annals of our 

Southwestern States, whose history has been so 

imperfectly given in our language. 


Pistorical and Biterary Intelligence, 


A vieorots effort is about being made to pur- 
chase the collection of Egyptian antiquities sent 
to this city a few years since by Dr. Henry 
Abbott, who, during a residence of more than 
twenty years at Cairo, devoted much time as 
well as money to the acquisition of these memo- 
rials of ancient Egypt. He is said to have ex- 
pended over one hundred thousand dollars in 
this way, and thus brought together probably 
the most interesting and valuable collection ever 
made. The present effort is undertaken with 
the purpose of forming a museum of antiqui- 
ties, to be intrusted to the keeping of the His- 
torical Society in this city, and we are glad to 
hear it is likely to prove successful, several well 
known gentlemen having engaged in the matter 
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to whose energy and influence such an enter- 
prise may be safely committed. 

Dr. Abbott has recently died (in Egypt), 
leaving an interesting family to depend for their 
support mainly on the proceeds of the sale of 
this collection. His Ainerican executor is his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Stewart Brown, of the 
house of Brown, Brothers & Oo., of this city, 
who is fully authorized to act in the premises. 
Mr. William ©. Prime, a friend of Dr. Abbott, 
and well known for his books of oriental travel, 
especially for his “ Boar Lire 1n Eeypt,” is 
also actively engaged in promoting the object in 
view. 

In the meantime, another collection of an- 
tiquities, brought from Peru, much less extensive 
than Dr. Abbott’s, but extremely interesting, 
has been secured for the benefit of the Ethno- 
logical Society, but will probably be deposited 
with that of Dr. Abbott as the basis of a gen- 
eral museum of antiquities, comprising those of 
Greek and Roman as well as American origin, 
with the Historical Society. Something of this 
kind is evidently wanted in this country, and 
cannot fail to excite a very general and perma- 
nent interest. May the enterprise prove 
eminently successful. 


Mr. Murpny, U. S. Minister at the Hague, has 
sent us an extract from a Dutch manuscript, re- 
lating to a visit made by two clergymen of Hol- 
land to the “Apostle of the Indians,” Rev. 
John Eliot, in 1769-80. It will appear in the 
next number of the Magazine; and we take this 
occasion to express eur gratitude to Mr. Murphy 
for this and other favors of a similar kind. 


His position in Holland, as well as a cultivated | 


taste, enable him to gather much valuable ma- 
tériel. 


Tue people of the old town of Chelmsford, 
Mass., are taking steps toward the erection of a 
monument to the memory of those citizens of 
the town who were killed in the Revolutionary 
War. They have organized a Chelmsford Monu- 
ment Association, “for the purpose of erecting 
a granite memorial upon the public Common, and 
dedicating the same, both in honor of the 
Chelmsford men of 1775, who enrolled them- 
selves in the army of the Revolution, and in 
eight instances, at least, met a soldier’s death ; 
and also of those men and women who, with 
equal courage and devotion to the cause of their 
country, supplied with liberal hands the wants 
of the army, and sheltered with pious hospitality 
many of their countrymen, driven from their 
homes by British soldiers. 

Deacon Otis Adams of Chelmsford, is Trea- 
surer of the association. The first number of a 
paper, called the Chelmsford Memorial, has 
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been published, containing some highly in- 
teresting facts in relation to the affair. 


Mr. W. H. Sarrorp of St. Louis, has procured 
from the family of the late R. 8. Blennerhassett, 
in whose possession they were placed for publica- 
tion, the papers of the famed but ill-fated Blen- 
nerhasset, rendered conspicuous for his associa- 
tions with Burr. The Blennerhassett papers are 
thus described, 

They consist chiefly of his private journals, 
correspondence, essays, historical and political, 
letters in relation to the Burr conspiracy, from 
Burr, Alston, Tyler, Bollman, Meade, Floyd and 
others implicated ; also the journal of the expedi- 
tion until arrested and broken up. I have also 
the letters, manuscripts and fugitive pieces of 
poetry of Lady Blennerhassett, which of them- 
selves would form a respectable sized volume. 

These papers are voluminous, and afford a sa- 
tisfactory biography of the Blennerhassett family, 
and a minute and complete disclosure of the ob- 
jects of and parties concerned in the Burr expe- 
dition. 

Mr. Safford is about to publish these documents. 


Dr. Kixe of Newport, R. I., has published in a 
handsome volume, with a portrait, a brief biogra- 
phy of Governor Dorr, with a history of the po- 
litical controversy between the “ free suffrage” 
and “charter” parties of Rhode Island, in 1842. 
That controversy, unfortunate as was the imme- 
diate result to the cause of free suffrage, was 
ultimately a triumph of the doctrines to which 
Mr. Dorr devoted himself. The author was one 
of the early Rhode Island constitutionalists, 
served in the General Assembly at the time of 
the first agitation of the question, and was sup- 
ported for Congress, in 1837, on the same ticket 
with Mr. Dorr. His sympathies are, of course, 
warmly in his favor, but he has improved every 
opportunity offered to render his work one of 
value and interest. 


J, Smiru Forney Esq., of West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, is preparing a genealogy of the Furnry 
family and others connected therewith. He in- 
vites communications from persons having any 
knowledge in relation to any branch of the family. 


P. R. Kirsournr, Esq., has in press a history of 
Litchfield, Ct. From Mr. K.’ spast labors, we are 
confident he will make a valuable and interesting 
voluine. 


Tue State of Maine has passed an act to enable 
the towns and cities to procure the writing and 
publication of their histories of the same. 


Tux citizens of the town of Amherst, Mass., 
propose to hold a centennial celebration of the 
settlement of the town, on the 4th of July. 





